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The General Mlecuan of 1957 


INTRODUCTION 


THE GENERAL ELECTION held on November 30, 1957, was won by the 
Labour Party, which secured 41 seats out of 80. The comparative 
figures for votes and seats, 1954 and 1957, are given below. Votes for 
other parties and for Independents were negligible at both elections. 


1954 
PERCENTAGE OF 
PARTY VOTES THREE-PARTY SEATS 
VOTE 
National 485,600 1 44.6% 45 
Labour 484,000 44.3% 85 
Social Credit 122,600 11.1% - 
1957 
PERCENTAGE OF 
PARTY VOTES THREE-PARTY SEATS 
VOTE 
Labour 559,000 48.5% 4] 
National 511,700 44.3% 89 
Social Credit 83,500 7.2% _ 


This issue of Political Science contains a background article on the 
election by K. J. Scott and accounts of the parties’ campaigns by 
Bruce Brown, Alan Robinson and J. E. Colechin. The next, 
September 1958, issue includes a description, by R. H. Brookes, of 
party organisation and the campaign in an urban constituency and 
the findings of a sample survey of electors’ votes and opinions in the 
same constituency by R. S. Milne. 


1 This includes the total for the Independent (anti-Labour) candidate for 
Westland, a seat not contested by National. 


2 Figures for the Clutha seat, where there was no contest at the time of the 
general election because of the death of a candidate, refer to the subsequent 
by-election. 
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The Background of the 1957 


General Election 


K. J. SCOTT 


New ZEALAND is a parliamentary democracy constructed on the 
British model. The principal institutional difference is that the 
New Zealand legislature is unicameral, the Legislative Council having 
been abolished in 1950. 

By 1890 a two-party system had developed. Since then there have 
normally been two, and only two, parties with any substantial 
representation in the House. There have been two exceptional periods. 
First, from 1900 until about 1903 the Opposition was not organised 
as a party. Second, from the appearance of the Labour Party in the 
second decade of the century till the fusion of the two anti-Labour 
parties into the National Party in 1936 there were three parties. 
The National Party is, however, an alliance of agricultural and 
manufacturing interests such as are represented by separate parties 
in Australia. In three general elections, 1935-1954, a new party or 
group contested a substantial proportion of the seats, but in each 
case without winning a single one. These parties or groups were : 
Democrat (right-wing), 1935; Democratic Soldier Labour, 1948 ; 
Independent Group, 1943 ; Real Democracy Movement, 1943; and 
Social Credit, 1954 — which last polled 11% of the votes. Since 1943 
all members of the House have been either National or Labour 
members, with two exceptions. First, in 1943 Mr. T. C. Webb (now 
Sir Clifton Webb) was returned as an Independent National member, 
but he spoke and voted as a National member might have been 
expected to do, and he joined the National Party during the life of 
the 1953 Parliament. Second, Mr. F. Langstone resigned from the 
Labour Party during the 1949 session and sat for the remainder of that 
session as an Independent Labour member ; he lost his seat in the 
1949 general election. Mr. W. Sheat does not exactly furnish a third 
exception: he resigned from the National Party during the 1954 
session as a protest because he had not been selected as a candidate 
for the forthcoming election, but he also resigned his seat at the same 
time, and when he was returned in the subsequent by-election he 
rejoined the National Party; he did not contest the 1954 general 


election.1! 
1 He successfully contested the 1957 election as a National candidate. 
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Since 1890, save for three exceptional periods, every Ministry has 
been drawn from a single party with a majority in the House. 
From 1915 to 1919 a Coalition Ministry drawn from the two principal 
parties was in office. From 1928 to 1931 no party had a majority 
of the seats, and a Ministry drawn from a single party was in office ; 
it was supported at first by one of the other parties, and later by the 
other. In the latter part of this period the party in opposition was 
Labour. In 1931 the two anti-Labour parties formed a Coalition 
Ministry, which held office till 1935. The two parties in this Coalition 
were the two that fused in 1936 to form the National Party. 


The statutory maximum life of Parliament is three years, but the 
life of Parliament was extended during both world wars and during 
the depression. Only one premature dissolution has taken place in 
this century; this was in 1951, when the National Government 
sought the opinion of the electors on its stern handling of a waterfront 
dispute, and was returned with an increased majority. Election results 
since 1935, classifying minor-party and independent members with 
the parties they habitually supported, have been as follows :— 


SEATS IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Labour National 
(In 1985, Coalition) 
1935 59 21 
1938 54 26 
1943 46 34 
1946 42 88 
1949 86 44 
1951 82 48 
1954 85 45 
1957 4] 89 


During this period two seats have changed hands in by-elections ; in 
1941 National won Bay of Plenty from Labour, and in 1946 (in a 


by-election held before that year’s general election) National won 
Raglan from Labour. 


Since 1900 the House has had 80 members, 76 of them Europeans 
representing European constituencies and four of them Maoris 
representing Maori constituencies. Persons with more than _ half 
Maori blood are deemed to be Maoris, and persons with less than half 
are deemed to be Europeans ; half-castes may register as either Maori 
or European voters, and may stand for either Maori or European seats. 
The four separate Maori seats were created in 1867 in association with 
an electoral reform placing the Maori franchise on a more generous 
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basis than the European. Because of the communal nature of the 
Maori system of land ownership, very few Maoris had been able to 
comply with the existing freehold and leasehold qualifications. The 
only feasible way to give Maoris the right to vote seemed to be by 
granting them manhood franchise, and this was done, while the 
European qualifications remained unchanged. 


The number of Maoris seats has been four since 1867. Under 
statutory provisions the boundaries of the Maori electoral districts 
are as defined by Order-in-Council. The original boundaries were 
preserved till 1919, when they were re-defined in improved legal form 
with some minor changes ; the only substantial change in boundaries 
was made in 1952, when the numerical differences between the Maori 
electorates were reduced, although they were by no means eliminated. 
Since 1943 all the Maori seats have been held by Labour members. 


The boundaries of the seventy-six European electoral districts are 
fixed by a Representation Commission, which meets after every 
quinquennial census. The Commission consists of seven members, 
of whom four are public servants serving ex officio, one is appointed 
on the nomination of the House to represent the Government, one is 
appointed on the nomination of the House to represent the Opposition, 
and the seventh, the chairman, is appointed on the nomination of these 
six members. The Commission is required to apportion the seventy-six 
seats between the two islands on a proportionate basis and to draw the 
boundaries so that the European population of each electoral district 
is within 5% of the average for the island. The Commission is required 
to give ‘due consideration . . . to the existing boundaries of electoral 
districts, to community of interest, to facilities of communications, and 
to topographical features’. The National Party, as the rural party, 
derives some advantage from the inclusion of minors in the population 
figures on which the boundaries are based, adults being a lower 
proportion of total population in the country than in the town. 
It also benefits from the 5% tolerance, which is most often employed 
to reduce the area of rural electoral districts. 


The National Party derives a further electoral advantage from the 
relatively even spread of its support. The Labour Party wins by large 
majorities in Labour strongholds and loses by narrow margins in many 
closely-contested seats. In 1954 National won 50.08% of the votes 
cast for National and Labour candidates, and won forty-five seats to 
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Labour’s thirty-five.2 The 1956 boundaries, however, were decidedly 
less disadvantageous to Labour than were the 1952 boundaries. 

New Zealand has had manhood franchise for Europeans as well as 
Maoris since 1879 and adult franchise since 1893. The qualification 
is British nationality, and twelve months’ residence in New Zealand. 
Qualified persons are required to register as electors within one month 
of becoming qualified, and a new provision of the 1956 Electoral Act 
requires re-registration within three months of the proclamation of 
each Representation Commission’s Report. This provision is designed 
to ensure an even higher standard of accuracy in the electoral rolls 
than was attained previously. 

Any registered elector may become a candidate for election. The 
deposit of £10 is forfeited if the total number of votes received by the 
candidate is less than one-fourth of the total votes received by the 
successful candidate. The total election expenses of a candidate are 
limited to £500. 

In a general election, voting takes place on the same day in all 
European electoral districts. In the past all Maori electoral districts 
have voted on the previous day, but under the terms of the 1956 
Electoral Act the voting in all electoral districts will henceforth be on 
the same day. Licensed premises are closed from noon onwards 
on election day. 

A reasonable number of polling places is provided in each electoral 
district. An elector may vote at any polling place in his electoral 
district. No doubt some voters are inconvenienced by the distance 
that they have to travel, but requests for additional polling places 
are seldom publicly made. The results for individual polling places 
are separately published. The geographical distribution of support 
for a candidate can thus be readily seen, particularly in rural electoral 
districts, which have a relatively high number of polling places, in 
each of which relatively few votes are cast. 

Voting, unlike registration, is not compulsory. Employers are 
required to allow employees time off in order to vote. The secret 
ballot has been in force since 1869. Several categories of votes which 
existed separately till 1956, such as declaration votes, postal votes and 
absentee votes, were amalgamatd by Section 100 of the Electoral Act 
1956, which provides for ten different kinds of special voters. In 


2 In this calculation the votes for the pro-National Independent di 
Westland are included in the National total. See K. J. Scott, Scar peeninece 
for Democracy’, Political Science, Vol. 7, no. 2, September 1955, and 


R. H. Brookes, ‘Seats and Votes in New Zealand’ iti i 
abet ies ew Zealand’, Political Science, Vol. 5, 
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addition to the more obvious grounds for inclusion, such as absence 
from New Zealand or from the district on polling day, illness, and 
so on, there are other more specialised provisions, for instance for 
lighthouse keepers and their families. The final category includes 
anyone qualified to vote who can satisfy the Returning Office, or his 
deputy, ‘that on any other ground it will not be possible for him 
to vote at a polling place in that district without incurring hardship 
or undue inconvenience’. Different methods of voting are prescribed 
by regulations for different kinds of special voters. 


Between 1932 and 1956 there was at times bitter party strife over 
the system of parliamentary representation. The era of discord was 
inaugurated by the extension of the life of a peace-time Parliament 
in 1932. The Government had asked for a free hand in the 1931 
general election, but the Opposition said that this gave it no mandate 
to extend the life of Parliament. In 1934 legislation was passed 
extending the life of future Parliaments also to four years, but after 
a change of Government the triennial system was restored in 1936. 
The next occasion of bitter conflict was in 1945 when the so-called 
country quota was abolished. The country quota, which dated 
from the eighteen-eighties, was a fictitious quota of population to be 
added to the actual population of rural areas in the Representation 
Commission’s computations. The average actual population to which 
urban electoral districts were to approximate was 28% greater than the 
average actual population to which rural electoral districts were to 
approximate, and for mixed electoral districts the quota was to be at 
a proportionate intermediate figure. The country quota increased the 
number of rural seats at the expense of urban seats, and thus gave 
the National Party an important advantage over the Labour Party. 
The Labour Government had not sought a mandate for the abolition 
of the country quota, and the Opposition said that so important a 
change in the system of parliamentary representation should not be 
made without a mandate. 


From time to time there have been Opposition criticisms of 
Government appointments to the Representation Commission, and of 
the boundaries drawn by the Commission. These criticisms were 
particularly virulent in connexion with the Commission as constituted 
in 1952 and with the 1952 boundaries. Such is the background to the 
passing of the Electoral Act 1956, which, it is widely hoped, has 
inaugurated a new era of stability. The provisions embodied in the 
Act were reached by discussion between the two parties to honour 
a provision in the Act, and the Bill was passed unanimously as a token 
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of agreement between the parties that the law on certain specified 
subjects should not be amended except by a 75% majority in the House 
or as a result of a referendum. The provisions concerned are those 
about the life of Parliament, the composition of the Representation 
Commission, the population basis on which it works, its terms of 
reference, the tolerance of 5%, the adult franchise, and the secret 
ballot. Four of these provisions were controversial, and two of them 
were settled in favour of each party. The provisions regarding the 
population basis and the Commission’s terms of reference were settled 
in favour of the National Party. The change in the constitution of 
the Commission and the reduction in the tolerance were effected in 
favour of the Labour Party. It is significant that the only provision 
concerning voting is the one about the secret ballot, and that that 
provision has not be the subject of controversy between the parties. 
The two parties have long been agreed in principle on how elections 
should be conducted, and for many years the law on the conduct of 
elections has been amended only to secure greater accuracy and 
equity. The law on the conduct of elections would be difficult to 
improve, particularly just after the enactment of the consolidating 
measure of 1956, which incorporated many improvements in detail. 
But, although the voting system is excellent, there is one important 
respect in which the New Zealand electoral system is inequitable. 
The Representation Commission’s terms of reference should be 
amended to prevent it from drawing boundaries such as those which 
gave the National Party a lead of ten seats in 1954 although Labour 
candidates polled very nearly as many votes as National candidates. 
There is room also for continual improvement in administration. 
A large number of minor administrative shortcomings came to light 
in the evidence given before the most recent Election Court, that 
which investigated the 1946 general election contest in Raglan. 

But, by and large, the New Zealand electoral system is equitable 
in conception, and efficient and incorrupt in operation. 


The Labour Campaign * 


BRUCE BROWN 2 


ON THE EVENING of July 25 the Minister of Finance presented what 
he clearly thought was an election-winning Budget. Questioned that 
night, most of his colleagues would probably have agreed. Yet from 
that time, not distinctly at first but with gathering strength, Labour’s 
confidence mounted. The main cause was not, as might be supposed, 
the actual rebate but the provision for exempting from Social Security 
charge all incomes other than salary or wages for the year 1957-58. 
It is a matter of political interpretation whether the Government 
intended this as a plum to sweeten the P.A.Y.E. pie for its supporters 4, 
or whether it was thought simply the most convenient way out of 
an awkward administrative position whereby in any one year wage 
and salary earners paid social security charge on the current year’s 
income whereas self-employed persons paid it for income on the 
previous year. The Opposition judged the proposal in the first sense, 
and attacked accordingly. This attack, initially in the Budget 
debate and more definitely with the introduction of the Income Tax 
Assessment Bill, was believed to have made considerable headway 
within the House and in the electorate. Government members holding 
marginal and near-marginal seats became uneasy. There must have 
been some hard talking in the Government Caucus and heavy pressure 
exerted on the Minister of Finance. The amendment at length brought 
down by the Government — providing that social security charge for 


1 For accounts .of Labour party organization see John Penfold, ‘The New 
Zealand Labour Party: Its Formal Structure’, Political Science, Vol. 6, no. 1, 
March 1954 ; Louise Overacker, ‘The British and New Zealand Labour Parties: 
A Comparison’, Political Science, Vol. 9, nos. 1 and 2, March and September 
1957; also Bruce Brown, The New Zealand Labour Party, 1916-1935 


(unpublished thesis) . 
2 The opinions expressed in this article are those of the writer. 


3 It provided for the introduction of ‘Pay as You Earn” taxation as from 
April 1, 1958, with complete remission of individual income tax for the 1957-58 
financial year and a rebate of 25 per cent, up to a maximum of £75, on income 
tax for the year 1956-57. 


4 Farmers and businessmen had had their reservations on P.A.Y.E. believing 
it might confer on them little benefit and much extra work. In 1954, for 
example, the National Party Conference initially rejected a remit for the 
introduction of P.A.Y.E. See R. N. Kelson, ‘The New Zealand National Party’, 
Political Science, Vol. 6, no. 2, September 1954, p. 18; see also the Dominion 
and Evening Post of July 6, 1954. 
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the current year on incomes other than wages or salaries should now 
be payable on the death of a taxpayer or on his permanent departure 
from New Zealand—did not greatly alter the situation. Some 
Opposition members were at first a little crestfallen at the supposed 
loss of a nice point for the hustings, but brightened when they 
reflected on the possibilities for ridicule contained in the ‘pay it 
when you’re dead’ provision. The amendment also assisted Labour's 
case in its explicit recognition that this tax was owing and should be 
collected, a point which early Government arguments had tended 
to deny. 


One may doubt whether the amendment mollified any indignant 
wage and salary earners—and it may have annoyed many self- 
employed — but the point involved here was the effect of the whole 
question on morale. It placed the Government very unexpectedly on 
the defensive, confusing and dividing their number, while Labour 
began to see the Budget less as an election winner than as a millstone 
about the Government’s neck. And, apart from the social security 
charge, National were committed to the financial provisions outlined 
by the Minister of Finance. Labour’s policy for the introduction of 
P.A.Y.E. (remission of one full year’s tax and a rebate of up to £100) 
had been previously mentioned, but was re-iterated during these 
debates, well before either party’s election manifesto was announced. 
The Government may have discussed altering the Budget provisions 
before their full policy manifesto was completed, but doubtless found 


themselves imprisoned by their own arguments. 


A second aspect of the preliminaries was the change in the National 
Government several months prior to the election with the announce- 
ment that the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. S. G. (now Sir Sidney) 
Holland would retire at the end of the Parliamentary Session. This 
news had been on the political grapevine for some time, and was no 
surprise to the Opposition. While the Prime Minister’s health had 
deteriorated, the general Labour view was that the timing at least 
of his resignation was also a National Party manoeuvre to redecorate 
the edifice of State before November. It was felt that Sir Sidney 
had accumulated to his person rather more than his fair share of the 
opprobrium due to the Government, and the decision was therefore 
regarded as being to Labour’s disadvantage. Labour never under-rated 
the Prime Minister as a shrewd tactician and a politician with a breezy 
flair for the New Zealand political idiom, but believed that events had 
somehow outrun him. Labour had also anticipated receiving the 
benefit of any ‘time for a change — give the other fellows a chance’ 
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feeling in the community. Any popular tiring of a Government and 
its personalities and any degree of fascination there may exist in the 
formation of a new Cabinet, works to the advantage of the Opposition. 
While it never seemed very real to those around Parliament Buildings, 
the reconstruction of the Ministry which followed Mr. Holyoake’s 
appointment as Prime Minister may nevertheless have served to deny 
Labour much of this advantage. 

There was some thought, also, that the youth of the new Prime 
Minister would be an additional benefit to the Government in contrast 
to Mr. Nash's years, but gradually the impression grew in Opposition 
ranks that Mr. Holyoake’s more reserved personality would make him 
a difficult figure to publicise in the very little time available. 

Summing up, the cautious Labour observer might have said six 
months before the election that while Labour, aided by the new 
boundaries, would certainly pick up some seats, perhaps three, they 
would probably not gain enough. By the end of the Session Labour 
members felt the party could win, but they were vey conscious that 
all might yet be won or lost by the policy and the campaign. 

Apart from taxation and defence, Labour’s election policy was not 
made public until the formal opening of the party’s campaign by 
Mr. Nash. The manifesto occupied some twenty-two foolscap pages 
of typescript. Compared with 1954, this was prolix, but it was still 
much less than National's seventy-odd pages. There were twelve 
sections — Finance; P.A.Y.E.; Land, Agriculture and Marketing ; 
Manufacturing, Trade and Prices; Industrial Relations; Housing ; 
Social Security ; Education ; Health; Maori Affairs; Public Works ; 
External Affairs and Defence. The most interesting items in the 
whole policy from an electoral viewpoint were perhaps as follows :— 

Finance : 

(i) Provisions for the net profit from the creation of credit by 

private trading banks to be returned to the State ; 

(ii) Policy of lowering interest rates. 


Taxation : 

Rebate of up to £100 on income tax normally due in February 
1958, on income for year ending March 31, 1957. 

Remission of all income tax normally due in February 1959 on 
income for the year ended March 31, 1958. 

Collection of all social security charge due for the 1957-58 year 
less a rebate of £7 10s. Od. 


Land, Agriculture and Marketing : 
Institution of a civilian land settlement scheme. 
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Manufacturing, Trade and Prices : 

Protection of consumers from exploitation by restrictive trade 

practices and monopolies, with price control where necessary. 

Housing : 

3% Housing Loans. Family Benefit Home Ownership Scheme.5 

Social Security : 

Increased benefits. 

Abolition of means test for Age Benefit at sixty-five years of age. 

External Affairs and Defence : 

Opposition to further nuclear tests. 

Abolition of Compulsory Military Training. 

There was much of economic interest in the aspects of policy 
related to development, but in the main these probably did not 
receive the emphasis to which their importance entitled them. 

A short list of the most heavily stressed points would probably 
read — Family Benefit Home Ownership, 3% Housing Loans, Social 
Security increases, and the taxation rebate. These were the most 
attractive policy items, and, while candidates were free to talk about 
any or all sections of the policy as they chose, most probably built 
around this core, which amounted, with Education and Health, to an 
appeal to the average family. Emphasis varied, of course, according 
to the electorate, with the Land and Agriculture section being stressed 
in rural constituencies and provincial towns, and manufacturing and 
housing in the cities. 

Mr. Nash varied his themes according to area, stressing Agriculture, 
Manufacturing, and Maori Affairs for example, at appropriate centres. 
In the first half of his tour one or two aspects of policy were given 
detailed treatment for one night — for example, forty-five minutes on 
Finance at Hastings — until all sections of the policy had been fully 
covered. In every speech a summary of the policy was included, 
and as a rule something more was said on Social Security, Housing, 
P.A.Y.E., and Prices, with particular emphasis on food prices and 
electricity charge increases. 

However, for the student of politics perhaps the most significant 
policy point was that in the Finance section dealing with the recovery 
to the State of net profit from the creation of credit by private 
trading banks. This is the first proposal to make much alteration in 
the financial system since the nationalisation of the Bank of New 
5 A scheme whereby the Family Benefit, increased from 10/ to 15/- per week, 


could be taken in advance as a lump sum (with axim i 
for use as a deposit for home ownership. ratte yg prabig bale et 
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Zealand in 1945 and it is therefore, theoretically, the most radical 
policy item Labour has put forward for many years. It was 
remarkable that the reaction to it from both the Press and the 
National Party was so mild. One _half-expected thunderous 
denunciations of fundamental interference with the rights of property. 
There may be two broad reasons why the point relatively was 
neglected. The Press may have been too puzzled to be dogmatic. 
Several editorials called for more light to be cast on the policy. 
Again, ideological nerve centres may have been dulled by repeated 
impulses from Social Credit policy over the last few years, or else 
it may have been deemed unwise actics to champion the trading banks 
during an election campaign. The latter consideration may have been 
the more relevant to the National Party. 


Mr. Nash opened Labour’s campaign with his broadcast address 
from Auckland on the evening of November 5. That date caused 
some incidental concern because it was feared that the distraction of 
Guy Fawkes night might heavily reduce the vital radio audience. 
In the event the crowd in Auckland Town Hall proved very 
substantial, and, apart from some continual explosions in the near 
distance all seemed well. The broadcast was regarded as being as 
important as the rest of the campaign put together. Labour officials 
and supporters in Auckland and throughout the country agreed that 
Mr. Nash was in fine form and thought his speech much the best of 
the opening broadcasts. Many were exultant and believed that the 
election was won then and there, while all thought the party’s 
prospects had been greatly enhanced. 


Mr. Nash’s campaign tour continued until Thursday, November 28, 
when he returned to Wellington, addressing a meeting in Lower Hutt 
that night and finishing his campaign in the Wellington Town Hall 
on Friday night. In all he addressed twenty-three major meetings 
and several other lunch-hour and workplace gatherings. The greatest 
day undoubtedly was in Auckland on Wednesday in the last week. 
Arriving an hour late because his aircraft had been delayed by 
head winds (he had flown from Christchurch and had been travelling 
for something around five hours when he reached Auckland) Mr. Nash 
was rushed by car to the Auckland waterside. The lunch-hour was 
now over, but the men unanimously agreed to forfeit an hour’s pay 
to stay and hear Labour’s leader, and he was accorded a tremendous 
reception from two thousand cargo workers. After a factory meeting 
in the late afternoon Mr. Nash addressed three evening meetings, in 
the key seats of Roskill, Eden and Tamaki. He began in Roskill, 
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where an astonishing meeting of approaching twelve hundred people 
upset the schedule’s timing. Mr. Nash spoke ten minutes over time, 
and it seemed to take nearly as long to get him through the throng 
to his waiting car. Both the other two meetings were large and 
enthusiastic. Auckland Labour people were bubbling with confidence 
and enthusiasm, and none could recall a suburban meeting to equal 
Roskill. Altogether Mr. Nash addressed nearly five thousand people 
that day. 


The whole tour, however, from the opening broadcast to the final 
Wellington meeting (where a packed Town Hall belied some anxiety 
on the part of the organisers) was counted a great success and a 
triumph of ability and stamina for Mr. Nash. At its conclusion his 
own view was that he would have had to go back to the 1938 election 
to find equal enthusiasm and cordiality in the reception given him.§ 


During the North Island section of Mr. Nash’s tour reports were 
published, emanating from Mr. Holyoake’s experiences in the South, 
that there seemed very little interest in the election in the South 
Island. A comparison may not be valid since Mr. Nash visited the 
South Island in the second half of the campaign when interest may 
have been awakened, but the contention did not seem to be true. 
As the attendance figures confirm, interest was high in Dunedin and 
Christchurch, and Timaru, Blenheim and Nelson produced crowds 
equal to their North Island counterparts. Nor was there a marked 
difference between North and South Island audiences in liveliness, 
as had been prophesied. Rather the distinction would appear to be 
between the Auckland region and the rest of New Zealand. Auckland 
and Hamilton provided the most volatile crowds. A remark which 
there brought forth a storm of applause might elsewhere earn only an 
appreciative clap. One would hesitate to say whether this reflects any 
real difference in local temperament or whether it was merely a 
temporary variation in political interest related to local organisation 


6 Approximate audiences were: November 5th, Auckland, 1,800; 6th, Te Kuiti, 
300; 7th, Te Awamutu, lunchtime, 250; 7th, Hamilton, evening, 600; 8th, 
Gisborne, 550; llth Hastings, 500; 12th, Napier, 750; 13th, Rotorua, 650; 
14th, New Plymouth, 700; 15th, Wanganui, 550; 18th, Palmerston North, 1,000; 
19th, Timaru, 650; 20th, Invercargill, 400; 21st, Blenheim, 650; 22nd, Nelson. 
700; 23rd, Dunedin, 1,700; 26th, Christchurch, 1,300; 27th, Auckland Wharf. 
2,000; Roskill, 1,200; Eden, 800; Tamaki, 600; 28th, Lower Hutt, 700; 
29th, Wellington, 2,000. _The meetings at Gisborne, Wanganui, Nelson and 
Wellington were on Fridays, and the latter two had remarkably good 
attendances for Friday night. Although the figures do not show it, Invercargill 
was also a very good meeting, for Southland was in the midst of the floods 
and rain poured down all that afternoon and evening. ; 
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and other factors, but it is commonly assumed to be a difference 
in temperatment. 

As a whole, Mr. Nash received very attentive hearings with 
few interjections, mostly of the ‘meant-to-be-encouraging ” variety. 
It would be difficult to generalise usefully about the composition of 
the audiences, but young people were quite in evidence and people 
in the thirties and forties very much so. 

Several points concerning audience reaction may be of interest. 
Firstly, P.A.Y.E. and the £100 rebate did not generally gain any 
excessive enthusiasm in applause, except perhaps at the opening 
meeting in Auckland. (It was emphasised in advertising more in 
Auckland than elsewhere.) Generally, the best received item of 
policy appeared to be the Family Benefit Home Ownership Scheme, 
followed by the Housing policy and the Social Security benefit 
increases. One might assume from their presence that audiences were 
more interested in politics than the average, yet they often displayed 
a great lack of knowledge, especially, but not only, about P.A.Y.E. 
At virtually every meeting Mr. Nash discussed the question of social 
security charge for self-employed people compared to wage and salary 
earners, and described in chronological order what the Government 
had proposed, why the Opposition had opposed it, and the amendment 
the Government had ultimately introduced making the charge due on 
the death of the individual taxpayer concerned. The issues and 
the amendment had actually been discussed night after night in 
parliamentary broadcasts several weeks prior to the campaign. The 
Press had featured the introduction of the amendment with large 
headlines. Yet whenever Mr. Nash got to the ‘pay it when you're 
dead’ piece every audience roared with laughter, giving every 
indication that this was the first they had heard of it. 

The dramatic skill of ridicule may have exaggerated this impression, 
but much ignorance undoubtedly existed. It was indicated in the 
questions often asked and in the degree of confusion that existed over 
Labour’s rebate proposal.” Interpretations of this apparently bloomed 
between the extremes of those who imagined that if they owed £10 
in tax, Labour would write it off and present them with a cheque 
for £90 as well; and those who supposed it was merely an extra 
exemption, so that if their income had been £1,000, exemptions £500 
and taxable balance £500, their exemptions would now increase to 
£600 and they would be required to pay tax only on £400. This last 
view, which would have meant a benefit of less than £20 for most 
wage earners, was rumoured to be strongly held in one freezing works. 
7 Some National publicity was confusingly silent on the 75% maximum to 
the rebate. 
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Twenty-one speakers took part in touring outside their own district, 
and one hundred and eighty meetings with visiting speakers were held. 
Most of these visiting speakers reported good meetings and larger 
attendance than they anticipated. In each case itineraries and 
travelling were arranged by head office, and accommodation, hall 
bookings and publicity by the local organisation. Head office also 
issued a series of speakers’ notes which contained solidly factual 
material on the more significant aspects of New Zealand’s economy 
under the National Government’s administration. These were used 
to a lesser degree than would normally have been anticipated, for the 
reason that once the campaign developed Labour speakers tended 
more and more to concentrate on expounding Labour's policy and 
less on criticising the Government. The view was that people were 
interested in what Labour was going to do in the future more than 
in the good deeds of the Labour Government, and the misdeeds of 
the National Government, in the past. 

Labour’s policy, particularly some aspects of it, thus tended to 
become the issue of the election, with Labour speakers affirming and 
National speakers denying its practicability—a contest of faith. 
In their criticism National candidates unwittingly advertised Labour’s 
policy, whereas Labour speakers spent little if any time in analysis 
of the Government's programme. 

A generalisation might be unjustified, but a fleeting impression from 
the campaign was that Labour candidates emphasised local issues 
where circumstances made that possible. The National Government's 
failure to complete the Nelson railway was the obvious example, but 
others in Hamilton, New Plymouth and Napier come to mind. The 
usual approach was the needs of the area in public works and their 
neglect by the Government or the achievements obtained by the 
Labour member, according to circumstances. 

The reception candidates obtained varied considerably. Compared 
with 1954, Auckland and Wellington candidates generally enjoyed 
excellent meetings and were well satisfied, but by contrast formal 
meetings held by candidates were not so well attended in 
Christchurch. Much use was therefore made of street meetings and 
some big audiences were gathered in this way. 

Whatever the attendance at formal meetings, the street corner 
address has become a regular feature, especially in Auckland and 
Christchurch. The standard equipment is a portable amplifying 
system run from a battery. So armed, the candidate can hold three 
or four open-air meetings an evening at strategically picked spots. 
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These are not simply in shopping areas or near picture crowds but 
in residential streets generally. An audience of twenty or so may 
gather round, and inevitably a horde of children, but the speaker 
is well satisfied to see people coming to gates and windows going up 
along a whole street and to know that his audience is many times 
that which is visible. Twenty-odd minutes talking, perhaps a question 
or two, then he is off to the next spot. This technique was used 
more extensively in 1957 than before, and seems to be the pattern 
for the future. Wellingtonians remain blissfully unaware of its 
development, for the use of amplifiers in such circumstances is 
prohibited by city council by-laws. Also increasing. in number are 
lunch-hour meetings at workplaces where, in the open air, the portable 
microphone is again invaluable. Labour candidates, particularly in 
Auckland, found employers rather more co-operative about meetings 
on the premises than was the case in 1954. Both types of meeting 
are examples of the candidate going out to the voter, at home or at 
work, instead of waiting for the voter to show up in a hall. 

Labour’s national advertising, Press, screen and poster, and the 
preparation of policy pamphlets (as distinct from candidates’ personal 
propaganda and the like) was the responsibility of head office. 
For this election, four major pamphlets were issued: the condensed 
manifesto (600,000), the welfare pamphlet containing Social Security, 
Education and Health policy (600,000), Housing (275,000) and 
Farming (100,000). The first two were for New Zealand-wide 
distribution. The Housing pamphlet was confined to appropriate 
towns and cities and Farming was for rural electors only. The 
pamphlets looked generally better and more attractive than in 1954, 
the manifesto especially being much improved in layout and printing, 
but some felt the others did not represent value for money. They were 
too cluttered with policy text for distribution during a short campaign. 
A common complaint was that they arrived very late in many centres, 
and too much had to be sent out in the last week. This placed a big 
load on local organisations, for many were allocated to branches for 
‘distribution, and their value was reduced when the householder was 
flooded with too much political material. 

Press advertising was also conducted on an extensive scale. Apart 
from candidates’ local advertising, fifteen different advertisements 
were inserted, some topics being: food prices, taxation, the income 

: i i ,000 ; Mr. Nash 
with ‘photos of all, candidates, 50000; Housing, 1740007 Finance, 67,000 
Pe 52,000. The grand total was 1,393,000 compared with 1,575,000 
in 1957. 2° 
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tax rebate, family benefits, housing, age benefits and universal 
superannuation, and a general family appeal covering education, 
housing, etc. The re-iterated slogan was ‘For your family’s sake, 
Vote Labour’, and a standardised print for this was adopted. All the 
topics appeared to be directed to the voter as a family man, beneficiary 
or consumer in general, and there did not appear to be any 
advertisement of those aspects of the policy concerned with economic 
development, a fair reflection of what was regarded as having voter 
appeal. The Press advertising, like the pamphlets this election, while 
seeming more lavish and enterprising than in 1954, did not escape 
considerable criticism within the party. Two changes of film slides 
were also produced and screened in every theatre in New Zealand. 


Labour was allotted four two-hour broadcasts and nine studio talks 
of fifteen minutes each, plus the thirty-minute recorded address by 
the leader on the last night of the campaign. Topics for the four 
major broadcast speeches were left entirely to the speakers’ discretion. 
The nine other speakers were similarly free, but some liaison was 
arranged to avoid possible over-concentration on some subjects to the 
exclusion of others. Selection of speakers was the task of the Leader 
of the Parliamentary Party, and, from results, appeared to be an 
amalgam of ability, seniority and electoral considerations. 


Local organisations varied greatly from place to place according 
to the personalities involved and the financial state of the L.R.C. 
The four metropolitan L.R.C.’s all possess paid secretaries (who are 
also trade union secretaries) and some of the provincial L.R.C.’s, for 
example Napier, appointed a full-time organiser for the duration of 
the campaign. There is no doubt that efficiency is enhanced if this 
can be done, but not all L.R.C.’s think it necessary or can afford it. 
The ability and enthusiasm of a few key people appears to be the 
main ingredient in good local organisation, and if an L.R.C. has this 
it usually has a good branch structure as well. Generally, the 


enthusiasm of branch members was impressive, and was greater 
than in 1954. 


To the branch members, the rank and file, fell the two major tasks 
of fund raising and canvassing. The first, theoretically at least, is not 
confined to election campaigns, and the more vigorous branches 
endeavour to build up funds each year. However, money is much 
more readily gathered in election year and during the campaign itself 
than at other times. Branches contribute to the local L.R.C. campaign 
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fund (or to their Inter-branch Council 9 in the four main centres) and 
may also contribute directly to head office if they feel so disposed. 
Urgent appeals for this to be done are frequently sent forth from 
Wellington, but there exists among the lower echelons of the party 
an understandable but sometimes embarrassing reluctance to disgorge 
their hard-won funds. Constituency finance is something of an 
unknown quantity during the course of a campaign, since it is a 
matter for the local L.R.C. to raise money and expend it. Ideally, 
the stronger Labour electorates should spend a good deal less than 
they raise, devoting the surplus to the National Campaign Fund to 
meet head office expenditure in advertising and travelling and to assist 
weaker electorates, many of which spend beyond their limited capacity 
to raise funds. For example, one strong Labour electorate spent a 
little under £200 and sent more than they spent to head office. 
Electorates in Auckland and Christchurch, where four of Labour’s 
six gains were made, appeared to be much better off for money than 
in 1954, and candidates in the key seats must have come close to the 
maximum permitted expenditure of £500. 


Canvassing involves mainly checking the electoral rolls before their 
closing date, collecting sick votes, and also distributing pamphlets, 
leaflets and the like. The ideal is that every house in the electorate 
should be covered, but this is not often realised, especially in rural 
electorates. Some candidates personally made remarkable efforts in 
house-to-house canvassing, beginning six months or more before the 
opening of the campaign: New Plymouth was one example. Each 
electorate usually has a committee room which becomes the focal 
point on polling day, with a telephone and cars available. Efficiency 
varies, the best on this occasion being in Auckland, where a fleet of 
radio-controlled taxis was arranged to cover Roskill, Tamaki, Eden 
and North Shore. 

As the campaign progressed, Labour’s confidence grew, until all 
connected with the party were sure of victory and the more optimistic 
were predicting it would win up to forty-six seats. The final result 
of forty-one to thirty-nine was therefore a little disappointing. The 
optimists were not far out. They had calculated that, once six seats 
had been won from the Government, if another one could be gained 
then so could another five. In the event had the seats with a majority 


9 Inter-branch Councils, established in 1955, are combined councils of 
branches within an electorate, and exist only in the four main centres where 
the area of the L.R.C. includes more than one electorate. The Inter-branch 
Council is limited to organisational functions, and has no voice in matters 


of policy. 
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of under 500 been evenly shared by the two major parties, Labour 
would have gained two more and had a more comfortable majority. 
Once again, too much of the Labour vote was wasted in the piling 
up of huge majorities. Mr. Ritchie Macdonald would scarcely notice 
from his six and a half thousand in Ponsonby the handful necessary 
to win North Shore or Eden. Boundaries on this occasion were 
regarded by Labour as being better and more equitably drawn than 
in 1954, but it still appears that Labour is handicapped in achieving 
the representdtion to which the party’s total vote should entitle it.10 
Perhaps a principal cause is the practice whereby the total population 
is reckoned for boundary fixation. The result sometimes is a 
considerable discrepancy between the numbers on the roll in urban 
and rural electorates. 

The decline of the total Social Credit vote was anticipated. In most 
centres visited, especially in the South Island where the third party 
had polled well in 1954, local Labour organisations were unconcerned 
with Social Credit, and accordingly not much time was devoted to it 
in speeches. Estimates from some of those who toured the country 
were that Social Credit support would be at least halved in comparison 
to 1954. Not quite enough allowance was made for the maintenance, 
and in some cases slight extension, of their support in North Island 
dairying areas. 

With two exceptions, results from the constituencies did not cause 
very much surprise, though there were some disappointments. It was 
thought that the Social Credit candidate in Hobson would give the 
sitting National Minister a bigger fright. Nor was it contemplated 
that the Labour candidate would so nearly topple the National 
member in Manukau. Although boundary changes in Manukau had 
been to Labour's advantage, nobody in the Auckland organisation 
outside the electorate itself appeared to think there were serious 
prospects of winning it. The calculation of Labour probabilities in 
Auckland ran in the order, Roskill, Tamaki, Eden and North Shore. 
The most confident prediction was that all four would be won. 
In addition to a swing against the National Government and boundary 
changes and new housing, the effects of which were apparently 
under-estimated by Labour, there may have been in Manukau a 
positive vote against the present incumbent. 


Traditionally Labour polls heavily in metropolitan urban-cum- 
industrial areas. Sweeping majorities in Ponsonby, Grey Lynn, 


10 See K. J. Scott, ‘ Gerrymandering for Democra ’, Political : . 
no. 2, September 1955, and in the election articls alien. S hanna 
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Island Bay, Petone, Sydenham, Avon, Mornington, and others are 
apparently inevitable — although in their deep contentment the sitting 
Labour members may like to think it an expression of personal 
confidence. But Labour now derives firm support from new housing 
areas, and, because of this, constituencies such as Hutt and 
Heretaunga show Labour majorities rivalling those of the old 
swongholds. New housing varies in political flavour according to 
income, but the rapid development of private building since the 
Second World War has meant that whereas twenty years ago the 
typical Labour supporter would probably have been a tenant, he is 
today just as likely to be a wage or salary earner with a big mortgage 
and an average income. Labour's policy and propaganda in the 1957 
election were, as already outlined, heavily directed towards the family 
man and the mortgagor. It appears logical that it is to an extension 
of such support that the party will look in the future. 

Defeat apparently surprised the National Government, although it 
was steeled to lose two seats certainly, possibly three. Government 
members may well have thought that, since they had survived in 1954, 
then they should do so again in 1957, even allowing for changes in 
boundaries, for on statistical grounds their handling of vital political 
matters such as living costs was better between 1954 and 1957 than 
zetween 1951 and 1954. But public opinion may lag behind statistics, 
and may have become more conscious of the Government's faults even 
after an improvement. Labour produced a more attractive policy 
and waged a better campaign than three years before, but there also 
appeared to be a more favourable turn in public opinion for the 
Opposition, a growing feeling among people that they had ‘had’ 
the Government. 

It would be unwise for the fallen to comfort themselves with the 
thought that the election was won by the ‘£100 rebate ’, much as the 
‘musical chink’ of Sir Joseph Ward’s supposed £70 million loan was 
supposed to have won the remarkable election of 1928.1! Such a view 
would be too simple and too cynical for an interpretation of the 
1957 vote. 

But it remains to be seen whether the new Government will have 
better fortune with export prices than met the ill-fated United 
Government, and whether the issues of the 1957 election will be dated 
as quickly as those of that election nearly thirty years ago. 


11 National’s three-year commitment for a 25% rebate was not made until 
late in the campaign. Their publicity then changed to emphasize these 
proposals as being more generous than Labour’s. 
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The National Campaign ' 
ALAN ROBINSON 2 


DEFEAT AT THE POLLS was not generally expected within National 
Party circles three or four months before polling day. Before the 
Budget was presented on July 25 there appeared a good chance that 
the National Party would lose two or three seats purely as a result 
of boundary changes — St. Kilda, Roskill and Lyttelton. Boundary 
changes also adversely affected St. Albans and Tamaki, though 
apparently to a lesser extent. However, it did appear as if the high 
personal vote for the members for St. Kilda, Roskill and Lyttelton 
might balance the boundary changes. Nelson was also doubtful due 
to the impending retirement of the National member, Mr. Neale, 
believed to have a considerable personal vote, and to the issue, 
unfavourable to National, of the Nelson railway removal. Also against 
the party was time; the normal irritation that arises against every 
government that has been in office for some time. During its eight 
years the National Government could not avoid stepping on some 
people’s toes and causing them to feel that it was time for a change. 
The extent of the loss of support at the time of the Budget could not 
be accurately gauged but to some within the party it did not appear 
insignificant. On the credit side was the strong personal support of 
the incumbent National members in the marginal seats, the memory 
in many people’s minds of Labour restrictions and controls and the 
Labour attitude to the 1951 wharf strike, Mr. Nash’s age and the age 
or ill health of other prominent members of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. Complaints against the National Government would not 
necessarily be sufficient to induce electors to swing to Labour. 
To vote for Labour the discontented or apathetic would have to find 
confidence in the Labour Party and its policies as a satisfactory 
alternative to the National Government. In 1954 many of the 
discontented had voted for Social Credit in protest against both 
National and Labour parties. It was believed in National circles that 
a much larger percentage of Social Credit votes in 1954 came from 
National than from Labour. It was also believed that Social Credit 
would lose a third at least of its 1954 vote at the 1957 election. 


1 For an account of National Party organisation see R. N. Kelson, ‘The 
New Zealand National Party’ Political Science, Vol. 6, no. 2, September 1954. 


2 The opinions expressed in this article are those of the writer. 
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What was unknown was where this third of the Social Credit vote 
would go. 

One important answer to the problem of discontent appeared to 
the National Party to be an attractive, bold, detailed programme for 
submission to the electors in November. This is discussed in detail 
later in this article. 

Apparently favourable to the Government was the change in 
leadership of the National Party from Mr. Holland to Mr. Holyoake, 
that took place due to Mr. Holland’s illness. The effect of the change 
of Prime Minister and the raising of Messrs. Marshall and Watts to 
Deputy Leader and Third Minister respectively is difficult to assesss 
but it appears likely to the writer that the changes were popular 
among National Party supporters and assisted in keeping more 
waverers from changing to Labour. However, perhaps the change 
came too late for the impact of the new faces at the summit to 
counter the effect of Labour’s campaign promises. 

Another factor that appeared at first to be in the Government's 
favour was the Budget presented by the Minister of Finance, 
Mr. Watts, on July 25. It seemed to have all the elements that could 
allay discontent and bring former National supporters back into 
the fold. It proposed a scheme of P.A.Y.E. taxation which remitted 
completely individual income tax for the year 1957-58, a rebate of 
twenty-five per cent. with a maximum of £75 on income tax for the 
year 1956-57, and increased social security benefits. In actual fact 
the Opposition was to gain more from the Budget and its consequent 
legislation than the Government, for it gained the opportunity of 
improving upon the Government's taxation rebate proposals and, 
while holding on to the more popular parts of the P.A.Y.E. proposals, 
of making effective political capital out of certain details. Both National 
and Labour mentioned P.A.Y.E. in their 1954 election manifestoes. 
The National manifesto read as follows :— 


“The Party favours in principle the P.A.Y.E. system for income 
tax and investigations are proceeding into the practicability of 
introducing such a system.’ 

The P.A.Y.E. system introduced by the Government in 1957 was the 

result of these investigations. The Labour 1954 manifesto read :— 
“Labour will . . . introduce a “Pay As You Earn” system of 
collecting income tax from individual taxpayers. The new system 
will operate on income earned after April 1, 1956. The first 2100 
of tax due in February, 1956 (on income earned in the year ending 
March 31, 1955), will be cancelled.’ 
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At no time until after the Government had brought down its proposals 
in the Budget did Labour indicate that any remission of a whole 
year’s taxation was intended. Indeed, all the evidence indicated that 
the £100 repate in the 1954 manifesto was a substitute for, not an 
addition to, a whole year’s remission of taxation. The National Party’s 
interpretation was that this £100 rebate arose from Mr. Nash’s dislike 
of giving a full year’s remission of tax to people with higher incomes 
and his concern, expressed so often, that percentage rebates should 
not be given to these people. In the 1954 manifesto Mr. Nash had 
made a mistake by choosing the wrong year in which to give relief, 
but he corrected this mistake in several statements published in the 
Press early in 1957. In these statements Mr. Nash made it very clear 
that he intended all taxpayers to pay income tax in excess of £100 
on income earned in the year 1957-58 and that taxpayers would pay 
two year’s tax within the space of one year. The combination of the 
£100 rebate and the year’s remission of tax appeared to National 
members to have been forced on Mr. Nash by the Labour caucus 
shortly before the debates on the P.A.Y.E. legislation began. So 
originated Labour’s most important offer to the electors — £100 rebate 
on the taxation on the income earned in the 1956-57 year, on top 
of the National Party’s proposal for a year’s remission. The promise 
of reduction of taxation, even though for one year only, was certainly 
not in keeping with Labour's past history on taxation. For example, 
in 1949, Mr. Nash, then Minister of Finance, in a year when taxation 
reductions might have been expected, made no income tax concessions. 
Nor in 1954 was there any promise of taxation reduction other than 
the meagre one of reducing the basic rate from 3/- to 2/6. 


The Labour Party also made effective political capital out of 
certain provisions in the P.A.Y.E. proposals of the Government which 
proved to be difficult to explain to the man in the street. In the 
House the Opposition consistently attacked the Government's proposal 
to exempt from the payment of social security tax all self-employed 
persons for the year 1957-58, the tax being due for payment in the 
ordinary course by instalments in June and November, 1958. The 
position under the existing legislation was that wage and salary 
earners paid their income tax as they went along; self-employed 
people, whose profit for the year was not determined until the year 
ended, paid social security tax in the following year. The Opposition 
maintained that it was unfair that the wage and salary earner should 
pay social security tax on the current year and also pay it again in 
the following year, while the self-employed person was relieved of 
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payment of charge on the current year’s income. The Government, 
however, held that no section of the community should be asked to 
pay two years’ taxes in any one year. This was unfair. Everyone, 
wage earners or self-employed, would go on paying a year's tax each 
year until he retired or died. There were considerable administrative 
difficulties in the way of any alternative solution. Furthermore, the 
Government claimed that it was following in the footsteps of 
Mr. Nash. 


There appeared to be considerable misunderstanding of the matter 
in the Press and among the Public, which was well exploited by 
the Labour Opposition. Taxation law is most difficult to explain, 
in this instance impossible. Bowing to the general clamour, the 
Government amended the Income Tax Amendment Bill. Instead 
of not collecting the tax at all, the Government proposed that it 
not be collected till the taxpayer died or left New Zealand. This 
was in line with the law prior to the enactment of the P.A.Y.E. 
legislation. While the amendment deprived Labour of apparently 
an effective weapon on the hustings, the Government probably 
suffered. Some of the public thought that if the original 
proposals were wrong it was not to the Government's credit ; if the 
proposals were right, the Government was weak to give in to pressure. 
Some people do not appear even to have heard of the amendment. 
The memory of the original proposals certainly remained, and they 
were regularly featured in Labour campaign speeches. 


Also against the Government was the prospective increase in 
electricity rates. While not offering any alternatives the Opposition 
attacked the proposed increase strenuously in the House and in 
most campaign speeches. 


In the first weeks of the campaign it was believed in National 
circles that the Government would be returned to office, though 
probably with a reduced majority. It is probable that a majority of 
New Zealanders thought likewise. Nevertheless there were so many 
unknowns in the election, such as the influence of former Social Credit 
voters and new voters and the impact of new leadership, that there 
appeared also a possibility of gaining one or more seats from Labour. 
Hastings was considered the most likely of these as the Labour 


3 On the argument that in 1947, when national security tax at 1/- in the pound 
was separated from wages tax which then became social security charge at 
1/6 in the pound, he specifically excluded self-employed persons from the 
obligation to pay the national security tax at 1/- in the pound which was due 


in respect of the previous year’s income, because he knew this would create 
considerable inequities. 
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member was widely believed to have been elected on a vote against 
the former sitting National member. However, as the campaign 
drew on, it appeared that the £100 rebate was sinking into the minds 
of many people, by no means all of whom would actually gain from it. 
Many electors seem to have acquired the impression that Labour’s 
offer of a rebate was not a tax concession but a cash bonus, and that 
they would receive a cheque for £100. Others believed that they 
would get a remission of tax amounting to £100, irrespective of what 
their tax bill was. Labour publicity appeared to add to the confusion 
by giving the impression that taxpayers would receive, in addition to 
the maximum rebate of £100, the rebate of 25% already granted by 
the National Government, e.g. ‘ Labour pledges that the first £100 
of income tax to be paid next February will be cancelled.’ The tax 
due to be paid was in fact the net tax, after deduction of the 
25% rebate. 

The sending out of income tax demands during the campaign made 
the £100 promise more effective. The first despatch was made on 
October 29. The Ministers decision not to interfere with the 
Department’s usual procedure was well justified. It was normal 
practice to send out the demands at this time. Quite apart from any 
question of political ethics, delay in sending them out was open to 
use as propaganda by the Opposition. 


As mentioned earlier, the National Party appreciated that to counter 
the wearing away of support faced by any government, an attractive, 
forward looking, and detailed policy programme would have to be 
prepared for the 1957 election. 


Policy preparation took place early in 1957 with a meeting of the 
Dominion Policy Advisory Committee, consisting of a number of 
Ministers and leading members of the party organisation, with the 
addition of women representatives, and chaired by Mr. Holyoake, 
then Deputy Prime Minister. Numerous proposals for policy were 
considered and examined, including remits passed by the Dominion 
Conferences since the 1954 election and suggestions from other 
sources. Some were rejected, others approved, and others deferred 
for further consideration. Several months later the Policy Committee 
met. In the National Party the Policy Committee, consisting of three 
members representing the party organisation and three Members of 
Parliament, is the body charged with the formulation of policy. 
The committee, consisting of Messrs. Holyoake, Marshall and Watts 
from the Parliamentary section, and the president and the chairmen 
of the Auckland and Otago divisions of the party, met regularly until 
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the policy manifesto was completed. In addition to proposals and 
suggestions referred from the Policy Advisory Committee there were 
remits on policy recently passed by the Dominion Conference and the 
Dominion Council ; 4 Members of Parliament were also invited to put 
forward policy proposals and Ministers were asked to prepare draft 
policies under their portfolios. The draft policy manifesto approved 
by the Policy Committee was submitted to the National candidates 
at the Candidates’ Conference held late in October. At this conference, 
attended by all the candidates so far selected, most of the time was 
spent discussing the draft manifesto. A number of suggestions came 
from the candidates for improvement in the policy, both in the 
wording and in substance. Several of the changes made in the 
manifesto as a result of these suggestions were quite important. 


The function of the Candidates’ Conference in the policy-making 
process is not only to improve the policy to be submitted to the 
electorate but also to ensure that the policy is understood by all the 
candidates and acceptable to them; the policy submitted to the electors 
must be one which the candidates will not only be proud to expound on 
the platform but also to support in Parliament if elected as Members. 
If a candidate is not prepared to support a section of the policy, he 
is expected to say so at the conference, and either the offending 
section will be removed or altered, if that is the consensus of opinion, 
or he may be given the right to vote according to his conscience on 
the particular issue. On this occasion Roman Catholic candidates 
were released from any obligation to support the party’s policy on the 
question of State aid to private schools, and thus permitted to speak 
and, if elected, to vote according to their conscience. 


The final manifesto was issued to the Press and candidates before 
Mr. Holyoake’s opening speech, and later to leading officials in the 
party organisation and to any interested people or groups that desired 
copies. The best means of making policy known is not by distributing 
widely copies of the full manifesto but through the medium of the 
Press, which publicised all of the policy, and the addresses of 
candidates. The manifesto was the largest election document ever 
produced in New Zealand with seventy-three cyclostyled, foolscap 
pages, bound into a book with printed covers, and broken into 
twenty-nine sections or main policy headings. As the final product 
of many weeks of work by the Policy Committee it compared 


4 The Dominion Council, which usually meets twice a year, is the governing 


body of the National Party organisation. See R. N. ‘ 
National Party’, Political Science, Vol. 6, no. 2. Kelson, ‘The New Zealand 
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favourably as a document with the Labour manifesto which gave the 
impression of being prepared at the last minute in a hurry. Much of 
the space, however, in the manifesto was taken up by background 
information on the Government’s achievements in office, by statements 
of existing policy initiated by the National Government and proposed 
to be continued in future, and by details of public works and public 
amenities planned for the various parts of New Zealand. New 
proposals were more numerous and of greater importance than at any 
time since 1949 and covered the whole range of government activity. 
Every new proposal had been closely examined, not only from the 
point of view of whether it was in the public interest but also to see 
whether it could be paid for without increased taxation. 


The first two sections of the manifesto were devoted to a foreword 
and the party’s aims and principles. The following twenty-seven 
sections were on specific aspects of policy.5 There were important 
new proposals in practically all of the sections. There was something 
for all sections of the community, for farmers, for Maoris, retired 
people, women, wage earners, young couples desiring to build homes, 
businessmen and manufacturers. What the most important proposals 
were depends on the point of view. Constitutionally, the proposal 
to examine the place of the Second Chamber as a contribution to 
government was the most important. From the point of view of future 
prosperity, the plans outlined for developing New Zealand in a number 
of sections of the manifesto were the most important. They were also 
of considerable electoral appeal, for the extensive plans for the future 
provided a picture of a government looking boldly ahead into the 
future and basing its claims to retain the reins of government on its 
past performance and its able administrators. But within this broader 
appeal the most important proposals for electoral purposes were the 
abolition of the means test at age sixty-five by increasing universal 
superannuation to the amount of the age benefit, the provision of 
loans of up to 100% of the cost of a new house (with a limit of £2,500) 
where the applicant owned a suitable section, raising the mortgage 
guarantee scheme under which private lending institutions make 
finance available to home builders from £2,200 to £2,600, provision 
of up to 90% of.the finance required by qualified young men who 


5 Social Security, Women and Children, Youth, Maori Affairs, Industrial 
Relations, Civil Service, Health, Education, Housing, Monetary Policy, 
Licensing Policy, Developing New Zealand, Agriculture, Land Settlement, Trade 
and Industry, Power Development, Railways, Civil Aviation, Road Transport, 
Post Office, Tourist Industry, Broadcasting, Research, Constitutional, External 
Affairs, Defence, Law and Order. 
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take up land made available under various government schemes, 
provision next February of a grant of £25 for each child beginning 
secondary school to help with the purchase of books and uniforms, 
review of licensing laws, and the continued reduction of personal 
taxation rates over the next three years. 

Looking back, it appears that two proposals in the manifesto needed 
clarification before the campaign ended. Firstly, the continuance of 
the 25% rebate for three years (as opposed to Labour's ‘oncer” of 
the £100 rebate in 1958) was not clearly stated in the policy. 
The policy statement was open to improvement. It read :— 

‘This (25% rebate) and other special concessions have been built 

into the P.A.Y.E. tables which will operate from April 1 next. 

The National Government undertakes to continue as it has done in 

seven of the past eight years the policy of reducing rates of 

personal income tax.’ 


The difficulty was that, although the rebate was built into the P.A.Y.E. 
tables, the tables could be printed at any time, to conform with fresh 
legislation abolishing or reducing the rebate; and the rates of tax 
could remain unaltered though the rebate might be abolished. 
It appears that no perplexity about this became apparent till towards 
the closing weeks of the campaign, and candidates were then informed 
of the matter immediately. It would appear that too little emphasis 
was placed on the 25% rebate and too late. Secondly, the date of the 
commencement of the abolition of the means test at age sixty-five 
needed clarification, and this was done before the end of the 
campaign. It was not a major issue as Labour promised a similar 
scheme with higher benefits. 


The final preliminary to the official campaign was the Candidates’ 
Conference referred to earlier. Not only policy was discussed at the 
conference but also campaigning. Candidates were given various 
talks on how to wage a campaign, what they should emphasise and 
what they should not do or say. For example, they were advised 
to steer completely clear of attacking personalities in the campaign, 
but to attack instead the policies of the opposing parties and question 
their ability to govern as well as National ; they were also advised 
to express their own views freely on matters outside the policy of the 
National Party, but in doing so not to pledge the party to any policy 
or course of action. 

The National campaign was opened officially with the Prime 
Minister’s address in the Civic Theatre, Christchurch, on the night 
of November 4. In it he revealed most of the policy to the Public 
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for the first time. Unofficially, the campaign appears to have begun 
long before. Not only did speeches on both sides of the House give 
the impression of electioneering but also many of the National 
candidates had opened their campaigns before November 4, especially 
those in country electorates where there were many centres to speak at. 
Naturally, these preliminary speeches did not contain any of the 
policy other than that already announced, and thus dealt mainly with 
local issues and the achievements of the Government. In addition 
to preliminary meetings some candidates adopted the method of 
house-to-house calling in order to meet the electors personally. 


On the radio, National speakers, like Labour speakers, were 
allocated four two-hour broadcast addresses, nine studio talks of 
fifteen minutes each and a half-hour recorded address by the leader 
on the final night. The Prime Minister spoke in two two-hour 
addresses, one opening the campaign and the other at the end, while 
Messrs. Marshall and Watts were allotted the other two long periods. 
The nine studio talks were distributed, six to Cabinet Ministers and 
three to the Members for St. Kilda and Lyttelton (which were 
marginal seats) and the candidate for Western Maori. However, only 
a few speakers can take part in broadcast speeches. Most candidates 
have to rely on addresses from the platform and on Press reports of 
their meetings to bring their abilities and their party’s qualities before 
the electorate. Public meetings of candidates are still considered by 
the National Party to be of very great importance in an election. 
Evidence of this is provided by the strenuous itineraries of most 
candidates during the campaign and the arduous tours undertaken 
by Ministers on behalf of other candidates. Visiting speakers were 
arranged for all marginal seats, some naturally being given more 
attention than others. The Government did not consider that it 
should merely concentrate its forces in defending what it had, but 
believed that the marginal seats held by the Labour Party should 
also be attacked. It was difficult for all Cabinet Ministers to 
undertake extensive tours, as attention had still to be devoted to 
the responsibilities of government. The Deputy Prime Minister, 
Mr. Marshall, except for several brief visits to speak at election 
meetings, remained in Wellington most of the time to consider 
urgent public matters while other Ministers concentrated on the 
campaign. Another difficulty was that several Ministers were in 
seats which needed their full attention so that more work fell on 
those with safer seats. Most Ministers undertook some speaking 
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responsibilities outside their own electorates, but the bulk of the 
work had to fall on half a dozen Ministers. 


Candidates speaking in their own electorates pointed to the works 
performed by the Government in their district over the last eight 
years and to public works planned by the Government to be carried 
out in their districts. If they were sitting members, they pointed out 
their services to the electorate ; if they were trying to dislodge the 
incumbent they pointed out they could do better. There was plenty 
for candidates to speak about. The general pattern of the speeches 
seems to have comprised a summary of the achievements of the 
Government over the last eight years, an exposition of parts of the 
National policy adapted to the kind of audience the candidate had, 
and a criticism of Labour’s election promises. Points that appear to 
have been stressed time and time again were the prosperity of the 
country under the National Government, the freedom from controls 
brought about by National, the freedom from industrial strife achieved 
by the Government, the youth of its leaders and their ability as 
opposed to Labour’s ‘old gang’, the bold forward-looking policy put 
forward by the party for New Zealand’s future, and the extravagance 
of Labour’s election proposals. Criticism of Labour policy played a 
big part in many speeches. It could be maintained that such frequent 
and emphatic criticism of Labour policy by National speakers only 
gave added publicity to it and brought it more to the public notice. 
This may be true, but the doubt lies in whether this publicity 
influenced more people to vote Labour. In the writer’s opinion, the 
publicity given by National speakers to the financial and other 
implications of Labour proposals helped to prevent more than the 
small swing against the National Government. 


Attendances at political meetings generally were greater than in 
1954. Many people had predicted that because of the absence of 
major issues, the apathy of 1954 when meetings had low attendances 
would again be the rule in 1957. But, not only were meeting 
attendances greater than in 1954, but the National leaders’ audiences 
appeared to be greater than those of Labour and Social Credit leaders. 
Probably the Public sensed that the 1957 election could quite well 
result in a change of government, that new issues were brought into 
the political arena by Labour promises, and especially by the £100 
rebate; also the new leadership of the National Party probably 
aroused many people to satisfy their curiosity by attending meetings. 

One aspect of the campaign was the heckling at National Party 
meetings compared with its almost complete absence at Labour 
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meetings. No one received more from hecklers than Mr. Holyoake. 
The first big outbreak was at his meeting in the Wellington Town Hall, 
and there were similar performances at some of his later meetings. 
Other National speakers suffered from attempts to drown their voices 
out completely with stamping and calling out. Messrs. Eyre and 
Halstead probably were the worst treated. At a meeting at Devonport, 
for instance, Mr. Eyre was harried by over twenty cat-calling, yelling 
and stamping opponents who tried to drown his voice in noise. 


Probably more questions were asked this campaign than in 1954, 
Questions ranged over a wide range of subjects, such as the candidate’s 
attitude to State aid to private schools, to nuclear warfare, imports 
from Japan, recognition of Communist China, and so on. Answers 
to most of these questions could either be found in the manifesto of 
the party or in statements of policy sent out to candidates, for example 
on the attitude to Communist China, or the candidate could give his 
personal views while refraining from saying anything that would in 
any way commit the party, for example on the question of joining 
the International Monetary Fund. Pressure groups also asked 
candidates written questions which were answered along similar lines. 


Speakers received considerable assistance from the National Party 
Research Department which during the year had sent out numerous 
reference notes to members and candidates on political issues. For 
example, some notes gave information on the costs of Labour and 
Social Credit proposals, and National Party policy regarding certain 
issues. While some candidates would be able to go ahead without 
the services of the Research Department, most find it of considerable 
value and a great saving of time in preparing campaign speeches. 
Many of the notes had been prepared for members for use in the 
Parliamentary session, but this did not impair their usefulness later 
as much of the work of the session was relevant to the campaign. 
Enquiries from candidates for information on specific points were 
received and answered by the Research Department. A sample speech 
was also prepared and circulated to the candidates; no doubt this 
was of considerable assistance to new candidates in framing their 
speeches. Speakers were also assisted by the form of the manifesto 
which was so framed as to consist of considerable background 
information and arguments on the party’s policy proposals. Indeed, a 
number of speeches could be made directly from the material 
it contained. 

Another essential of the campaign was written publicity. 
Preparations for this side of the campaign began early in 1957 when 

3* 
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a budget was prepared at Dominion Headquarters, allocating available 
funds to various advertising purposes. It was based on previous 
election year budgets, examined by the Finance Committee, and 
approved by the Dominion Executive. The control of the party’s 
nation-wide publicity was in the hands of the Publicity Committee of 
the Dominion Council. This committee met monthly, and during the 
actual campaign the Wellington members met two or three times a 
week to deal with the framing of publicity and details of the final 
householder pamphlet, as well as to consider Labour and Social Credit 
advertising, and decide whether counter-advertising was required. 
One example of counter-advertising was the advertisement entitled 
‘The Real Truth’, in reply to Labour’s ‘The Truth’ on the income 
tax rebate. 


All publicity media were used — newspaper advertising, screens, 
hoardings and posters, and in Auckland, the only place it was 
available, posters on public transport vehicles. In addition there were 
nation-wide householder distribution of two pamphlets, ‘Forward 
With National’ and ‘ Consider Well Your Vote’, and each candidate 
issued personal pamphlets on an electorate basis. A considerable 
amount of election publicity material also went overseas to military 
personnel. 


Several keynote phrases were used equally widely. These were 
“Make Progress Permanent’, “Vote National With Confidence’, 
‘Forward With National, The Go-Ahead Government’. 


Publicity, like the policy, was designed to appeal to all sections of 
the community. Some advertisements featured what the National 
Party had to offer first voters, retired people, women and children, 
wage earners, and those building their homes. Others pointed to the 
prosperity and freedom enjoyed under a National Government and the 
able and experienced administrators in the National Cabinet, the bold 
and vigorous outlook for the future possessed by the National 
Government, the achievement of industrial harmony under National 
and the holding of a fair balance between all sections of the 
community. Still others warned against accepting Labour’s ‘ reckless 
bid for power’ and, against the election bait offered by Labour, ‘ but 
the hook’s still barbed’. Considerable effort appears to have been 
devoted to placing the personalities of the three top men in the 
National Cabinet before the public eye. 

Generally the National Party’s organisation during the campaign 
appears to have been as good as it has been in the last few years 
and more enthusiastic than in 1954. This enthusiasm was no doubt 
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due in considerable measure to the awareness among National 
supporters that the 1957 election was going to be close, and that 
effort was required to keep the Government in office. Naturally the 
organisation varied in quality from electorate to electorate, depending 
on the strength of National support in the area, the closeness of the 
contest and the quality of the local party officials. If generally 
greater attendances at meetings of the National leaders than at those 
of the Labour leaders and the absence of Press tables at a number 
of meetings addressed by Mr. Nash can be adduced as evidence, 
it would appear that National organisation during the campaign was 
in some respects probably better than that of Labour. 


As usual, the electorate organisations were given a free hand in 
organising their candidates’ campaigns and on polling day arrange- 
ments. The work of divisional organisations was generally confined 
during the campaign to assisting and advising the electorates in any 
activities they wished to pursue, such as advertising and arranging 
for visiting speakers. As soon as he was selected, a candidate chose 
whether or not to set up a candidate’s committee to handle 
expenditure in the campaign and so relieve the electorate organisation 
of the responsibility. Ofter the committee would consist of four 
to six persons, each specialising in one particular phase of the 
campaign, for example finance, transport, the candidate’s itinerary 
and halls, and so on. Normally the electorate would make a grant 
to the candidate’s committee of amounts up to the legal limit of £500. 


While the candidate’s committee in some electorates and the 
electorate organisation in others was responsible for conducting the 
local campaign, there was other work that needed to be done before 
and on polling day. The methods of carrying out these other duties, 
and their efficiency, varied with each electorate. Firstly there was the 
work of ensuring that every known supporter of the party was on the 
electoral roll. To this end, electorates and branches checked the rolls 
to ensure that all party officials and members whose names appeared 
on the membership lists were on the roll. This roll-checking also 
ensured that people whose names might appear on the roll but no 
longer resided in the electorate, and thus were no longer eligible 
to vote in the electorate, were placed on the challenge list for 
scrutineers on polling day. Then there was the recruiting of workers 
for polling day. The more important ones needed were the scrutineers 
for each polling booth, car drivers to bring the voters to the polling 
booths, messengers to collect rolls from scrutineers in the various 
polling booths in the district, and staff to provide refreshment for 
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scrutineers and other workers. Transport on polling day and election 
day roll-checking which necessarily have to be closely co-ordinated, 
were other important duties. The election day roll-checking 
organisation from time to time during the day checked on those who 
had already recorded their votes and those yet to vote, both to 
prevent abuses and to assist the transport organisation in bringing 
those who had not yet voted to the poll. The system of transport 
adopted on polling day by electorates varied from electorate to 
electorate. One method adopted in urban electorates was to assign 
car drivers to a certain number of houses, and in the morning of 
polling day to make a saturation coverage of these house. There 
would be particular coverage of certain streets as directed by the 
roll-checking organisation during the early afternoon, and calls on 
specified voters in the late afternoon. 


The main reasons for the election result appear to have been the 
combination of boundary changes, some irritation with the Govern- 
ment after eight years of office, and Labour’s election promises. 
In the writer’s opinion it can be accounted for only by the 
combination of all three factors, not just any two of them. The 
justification for this view appears in the relatively small swing of 
votes to Labour. Labour’s election promises, and especially the £100 
rebate, certainly played an important part, but probably not sufficient 
to win the election alone. 1957 presented a perhaps unique example 
of a Labour party offering simultaneously large social security benefits 
and reduced taxation, as well as other attractive offers, such as 3% 
housing loans. Such promises, however reckless they may appear 
to opponents, are of more than considerable assistance in winning 
elections if made by a long-established political party widely believed 
to have a record of keeping its promises. People will not believe in 
the promises of a new party, as is shown by the failure in 1954 and 
1957 of the Social Credit Political League. Labour is in a different 
category from Social Credit. It has been in existence for over forty 
years. Its past promises were not so extravagant; it became the 
Government in 1935 on modest election pledges. Its 1954 promises 
were, by National Party lights, extravagant, but they could probably 
have been implemented. Hence in 1957 many people were entitled 
to believe in the ability of the Labour Party to carry out its election 
pledges, and they voted accordingly. 


The small swing in the voting suggests several possibilities, all of 
which could be true. It appears possible that Labour lost some votes 
by promising too much. By offering such a multiplicity of election 
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promises which did not appear practicable it may almost have 
promised itself out of the election. It might have gained the same 
number of votes with greatly reduced election promises, in addition 
to the £100 rebate. It also appears possible that the high prestige 
of the Government was a very important factor in preventing any 
more than a slight swing. If this is so, the Labour Party would be 
ill-advised to deviate far from policies initiated during the period 
of the National Government. Indeed, the results of the 1957 General 
Election deserve as much thought from the winners as from the losers. 


The Campaign of the Social Credit 
Political League 


J. E. COLECHIN ! 


THE Bopy of the membership of the Social Credit Political League 
certainly did not expect such a decline in our vote, although there 
were various indications which seemed to show a lack of public 
interest and support. I personally thought that we would get a 
certain number of our candidates into the House. We took no ‘ straw 
votes’ or Gallup polls, and reports from the electorates were more 
a matter of impressions gleaned by candidates and branch secretaries 
than the result of a deliberately organised attempt to assess public. 
opinion. During the tour of the leader of the League, Mr. W. B. Owen, 
however, a good deal of enthusiasm was shown by the public, and, 
judging by the success of his meetings throughout New Zealand, it 
seemed that our vote might have been greater. However, as far as 
I am concerned, I am quite convinced that the result of the election 
was due (in part) to the fact that really both the other parties outbid 
us in political promises. We are still new in the political field, and 
quite possibly we have not yet properly assessed the public mind and 
intelligence. We went to the electors determined to explain, primarily, 
the faults in the banking and financial and economic systems as we 
see them and determined to uphold our Social Credit remedies which, 
once they have been actualised, would, we believe, bring very great 
blessings in their train. The electors, however, are apparently not 
very much interested in technical explanations of where the financial 
and other systems break down and about suggested remedies for them. 
We neglected, in my opinion, the one prime prerequisite for obtaining 
a successful vote, namely promises of immediate cash benefits to be 
paid to the elector. In effect, I think the last election, and indeed 
I suppose other elections, are largely what have been called * bribery 
stakes’. This seems to us most deplorable, but there is little doubt 
that the average elector falls for the political promises made, and if 
they immediately affect his pocket he falls all the harder. In 1954, 
when we made very much more positive promises for immediate 
financial benefits to the elector, we scored a very much greater vote. 
When we rethought the position and made much more restrained 


1 The opinions expressed are those of the writer. 
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promises in 1957, saying that many of these benefits were dependent 
on reforms in the financial system, then the elector simply was not 
interested. 


The fate of political promises and their value has always been a 
matter for suspicion on the part of the small proportion of the 
populace which has the ability to think. For instance, it is often said, 
and this is true of the orthodox policies and parties, that a government 
can only redistribute income. A political promise, therefore, made by 
an orthodox political party simply means that even if they keep their 
promises to a class or section of the community, they have to take 
the money benefits away from another section. The “man in the 
street ’, however, is not interested in the technique. All he knows 
is that when he is promised a £100 tax rebate, or a “baby bonus ’, 
it seems very good to him, and, despite the warnings that in the end 
he and the rest of the community will have to pay for the benefits, 
he just falls for such promises. We in the League feel, of course, 
that we can make valid promises, and could keep them if and when 
we become the Government. The reason for this is that we do not 
accept the statement that a government only has the people’s money 
with which to pay out the benefits; when we reform the financial 
system, we will create our own money provided that, as we believe, 
there are unsold goods and untapped productivity ; in so doing we 
shall be able to give real benefits either in the form of greater cash 
payments or reduced taxation and so on.?_ In short, we think political 
parties’ promises are suspect unless the parties agree to reform the 
financial system along our lines, and, of course, neither of the major 
parties really has pledged itself to the vital and basic reforms which 
we envisage as being so essential. 


We are strongly convinced that there were two great reasons for 
the decline in our vote. One is our lack of promised cash benefits 
and the other is the fear of vote splitting. If there is one reason 
almost universally given against voting Social Credit it is that, by 
voting for us, the voter considers that he is in danger of allowing the 
party which he dislikes most to get into power. This, during the last 
two elections, has been repeated to us many times. People say : 
‘Yes, we like the Social Credit story, but we must vote for our party 


2 To be strictly accurate it is not so much ‘unsold’ consumer goods in which 
we are interested as a basis on which to make promises — but the fact that 
even if today most consumer goods are sold it is only by means of deferred 
payment in one form or another. People use tomorrow’s or next year’s income 
to buy goods available today. This indicates an overall shortage of purchasing 
power which Social Credit would rectify. 
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and if we do not do so we shall let the other major party in.’ That, 
I think, is the greatest single reason for our apparent lack of success 
at the poll. 


Certain types of electors habitually tend to vote in certain ways. 
This is perhaps particularly true of the people who normally vote 
Labour. We do not think the National vote is a hard nut to crack, 
but the Labour vote is certainly very rigidly organised through the 
trade union system, and I would say that Labour voters are very 
much harder to win to our way of thinking than are the National 
voters. For the sake of accuracy, I think that it should be said that 
it is not only Labour’s rigid organisation under the trade union system 
that makes it more difficult to win votes from Labour than from 
National but also that Labour has an ‘overall’ philosophy which 
National largely lacks. In the mind of the average Labour voter there 
is, I think, a rather confused idea that Political Labour represents 
all the great movements that have liberated mankind from the various 
forms of oppression under which it has suffered. Everything from the 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” of the French Revolution to the 
technical successes of the U.S.S.R. today and the tremendous strides 
made by China, all seem to the Labour voter to be further proof of 
the rightness and the dynamic of his cause. I am sure that, to a large 
number of Labour voters, the Russian “ sputnik ’ represented a triumph 
with which they identified themselves — a further proof of the virtue 
and value of the ‘workers’ as opposed to the ‘capitalists’ — a term 
synonymous with ‘ Nationalists’ in Labour thinking in New Zealand. 
In such things, Labour sees the triumph of its cause and the voter 
does feel that he represents a very definite political and economic 
philosophy, which, for short, he calls Socialism. It is all rather vague 
and incoherent but nevertheless powerful and unifying. The National 
Party voters, on the other hand, must often be hard put to it to 
determine just what political or economic philosophy they do stand for. 
Out of office they condemn Labour’s ‘Socialism’; in office they 
confirm it. They really represent nothing except ‘laissez faire’, and 
this is hardly adequate either as a political philosophy or as a 


unifying force. 


THE ELECTION ISSUES 


The main issue in our party’s manifesto was, of course, the reforms 
in the banking system, and this was the main issue on which we 
fought the election. There was certain local emphasis given by our 
candidates, but I do not think this was of very great moment. They 
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all mentioned local problems, I think, but of course from our point 
of view a successful solving of local problems, such as, say, the 
financing of the Auckland Harbour Bridge, is a matter of reforming 
the financial system. Any local problems they handled would always 
be given the slant that to handle the problem successfully the financial 
system must be reformed. For instance, our people on the West Coast 
report a considerable degree of unemployment and they have stressed 
the fact that when we become the Government, they will endeavour 
to work towards the establishment of a low-temperature coal 
carbonisation plant. This ‘local objective’ is something we have 
always encouraged, but I do not think that much of it was handled 
at this election, nor that when it was handled it had very much 
influence on the vote. As the campaign went on, I do not think there 
was any change in the relative importance of the issues. 


Most emphatically, Labour and National both agreed that the main 
issues seemingly were the control of credit and currency. This was 
very prominently played up in their party manifestoes; indeed, both 
Labour and National used to a large extent the terminology which 
has been the word pattern of the Social Credit Movement for the 
last thirty years. Labour played the same game in 1935; an 
examination of their pronouncements in 1935 will bear this out. 
In effect, they preached Social Credit and while, of course, there 
were differences, these, while important, were too small for the 
uninitiated ‘man in the street’ to discern. In 1949, also, the National 
Party preached pure Social Credit in much of its propaganda —“ pure’, 
that is to say, as far as the ‘man in the street’ is concerned. If the 
League had been in existence at the time, we would have criticised 
some of their phrases, because we have learned in the passing years 
the importance of phraseology, but to the “man in the street’ they 
were saying similar things to what the Social Credit Movement had 
been saying ; we contend that in the 1935, 1949 and 1957 elections 
this terminology, which the Social Credit Movement has familiarised 
the public with over the last thirty years, played a considerable part 
in the election of these three governments. 


Our party certainly made special appeals to at least one group of 
voters. We have all been very concerned with the fate of the old age 
pensioner and superannuitant and of people in receipt of other forms 
of pension. With the decline in money values (the ‘20/-’ £ in 
1935 is worth only 8/- in 1957), we think that this class in the 
community have had a very raw deal, and Mr. Owen and other 
speakers in the campaign always emphasised that the first thing that 
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we would do, even before we reformed the financial system, would 
be to give such persons an immediate considerable improvement in 
their pensions and living conditions. These were the only people to 
whom we made a specific appeal, apart from general statements of 
wider application. 

Looking back on the election, I do not think that, if we were 
fighting it over again, we would have stressed different issues, but 
we would have stressed the same issues differently. For instance, 
instead of talking about reforming the financial system, we would have 
stated just what possibilities in the form of increased income certain 
reforms in the financial system would make. To exemplify this; in 
our policy we stated, as regards the farmer, that we would ensure that 
a floor price for primary products is established, sufficient not only to 
cover his costs but also to allow him to make a reasonable profit. 
Dairy farmers, particularly, throughout New Zealand are very 
dissatisfied with the present prices they are getting for dairy produce — 
something like 3/2 per pound, I believe, for butterfat. We made 
a general statement, as mentioned above, but our North Island dairy 
farming electorates took our law into their own hands, and, without 
the actual approval of the League as such, interpreted this general 
statement of intention to cover costs of production with a reasonable 
profit into a statement that we would guarantee the dairy farmer 
3/6 a pound for butterfat. It has been pointed out that in the election 
the League scored better in the North Island farming areas than 
anywhere else in New Zealand. I attribute this better vote to the 
specific promises of an actual amount which our local organisation 
made to the dairy industry. We have always felt that there were very 
good reasons for not being specific in respect to certain principles 
of Social Credit. One reason is, of course, that events change so 
rapidly that today’s figures are tomorrow of little value. However, 
we have learned that a statement of general intention does not catch 
votes, but a statement of a specific amount seems to do so. We are, 
of course, still political tyros. It might well be contended that we 
should have known this even instinctively. We knew nothing of 
the sort. It seemed to us rather more honest and more practical to 
announce principles rather than to announce details. I think we have 
learned that the people are not very interested in principles, but more 
in exactly where and how they are going to benefit by any political 
party’s programme. 

The particular pressure groups that endeavoured to influence the 
League’s campaign were the section of the Roman Catholic Church 
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with its plea for State aid for private schools and also certain peace 
organisations which required the party to give pledges as to the 
banning of the atomic bomb and so forth. Neither of these groups 
succeeded in persuading the League to meet them completely on the 
points they made. 


THE ORGANISATION OF THE LEAGUE 


As regards the League’s organisation, there is almost no direction 
whatever from the centre. Our concept of democracy precludes a 
strong direction from the central organisation. The electorates are 
given almost a free hand, always providing that they do not propound 
any policies or methods repugnant to the general policy of the League 
as determined or approved by annual conference, our supreme body. 
Membership in the League was considerably increased in 1957, but 
no attempt was made to divert helpers or money to marginal seats. 
There was no hampering of the League’s efforts by the restriction on 
campaign expenses and I would say that very few of our branches 
spent anything like the limit of £500. We have no rules restricting 
the amount a candidate can contribute towards his campaign. 

Later on, I shall mention that we have no overall organisation which 
could inform us of the exact location of opposition within the 
electorates. We have no regular full-time organisers. The only paid 
person in the League is the writer and his immediate staff. A very 
small part was played by the New Zealand Social Crediter in the 
election campaign. The distribution of this journal is limited almost 
entirely to Social Crediters themselves, and while the journal of course 
backed up the League’s efforts, it is nevertheless a paper owned by 
the educational branch of the Social Credit Movement, i.e. the New 
Zealand Social Credit Association, not by this League. There is no 
considerable divergence of opinion or policies between the League 
and the management of the Social Crediter, but it is more of a 
“house” journal than a general propaganda medium. We received 
no help from other organisations. 

The Maori vote almost doubled in 1957 compared with the 1954 
election, due, I think, to the qualities of our candidates and also to 
some excellent organisational work put in by the Maori organisation 
itself, which largely centres in Wellington around two outstanding 
Maori personalities. 

A short statement on the selection of League candidates might well 
be interesting. Electoral branches have the primary right of selecting 
their own candidates, and there is no attempt by the Dominion 
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Council or headquarters to interfere with this right. Electoral 
branches are, however, grouped into regional executive areas, and 
must have their candidate approved by the regional executive before 
his name is forwarded to the Dominion Council. The only conditions 
under which the Dominion Council would interfere with an electoral 
branch’s selection of a candidate are if the selection of a candidate 
was improperly, i.e. undemocratically, made, or if the person selected 
was known to be of doubtful character or as belonging to another 
party. By way of explanation; it has happened that a full meeting 
of members was not called on the occasion when the candidate was 
selected. All electoral branch members are entitled to vote for the 
selection of a candidate, and if some members are not notified of the 
selection meeting, then the Dominion Council would declare the 
election of such a candidate invalid and call for new nominations. 
The other point is that the Dominion Council is charged with seeing 
that only persons who really believe in Social Credit are selected as 
candidates. It might be possible for a small branch to be infiltrated by, 
say, Communists, with a Communist candidate selected to represent 
the League. In such a case the Dominion Council is the over-riding 
authority, but the exercise of such an authority has to be sustained 
at the next annual conference. In the election just past, two persons 
stood as Independent Social Crediters. Neither of them would 
recognise the right of the electoral branch and/or the regional 
executive to finally accept or reject a nomination. It was this defiance 
of organised authority at an electoral branch or regional area level 
which resulted in their standing as Independents. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE CAMPAIGN : PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING 


In July last, we designed and distributed free to our branches a 
double-sided pamphlet setting out a brief statement on Social Credit 
principles, paid for out of our small central funds. One hundred and 
seventy thousand of these were printed and distributed throughout 
New Zealand in accordance with the numbers which the branches 
thought they could effectively use and distribute. Following upon 
that leaflet, we embarked upon a policy of single-sided leaflets 
distributed by branches to, in theory, all households throughout 
New Zealand. Altogether, sixteen of these leaflets or ‘dodgers’ were 
printed ; they had very brief messages on them, the first six being 
critical of the financial system and the National and Labour parties 
which adhere to it, the seventh introducing Social Credit, the rest of 
them dealing with various aspects of Social Credit and the benefits 
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that will accrue to the electors when Social Credit is adopted. 
Approximately 8,000,000 of these dodgers were printed and 
distributed, chiefly by hand, throughout the electorates. Human nature 
being what it is, I think that there was considerable faiure to distribute 
these dodgers weekly as was originally intended, and some branches, 
at least, stapled a number of dodgers together and delivered them in 
bunches to the households. However, other branches, having perhaps 
more manpower available, did deliver them meticulously, and we had 
high hopes that by this method we would convince the electorate that 
we had something very real to offer them. However, personally, 
I was very disappointed in the dodger campaign. I do not think it 
fulfilled its purpose of paving the way for the election campaign 
proper ; I had very few remarks reported to me as to the impress the 
dodgers were makings. I think that our mistake lay in turning out too 
many dodgers and in-turning them out too early. The electorate is 
just not interested in politics in the months prior to the election, 
and it is only in the month immediately before it that we seem to be 
able to penetrate the public mind at all with a political message or 
with one on finance and economics and their bearing on politics. 
Having no considerable central funds, the branches themselves ordered 
these dodgers and paid for them at the rate of 10/- per thousand ; 
a good deal of earnest effort was put into them, but I do not think 
that they were really very effective, although I have no criticism of 
the matter contained in them or the presentation of it. I just think 
the electorate was not interested, paricularly five months or so before 
the election itself. 


The leader of the League, Mr. W. B. Owen, the president of 
the League, Mr. Winston M. Smith, Miss M. H. M. King and 
Mr. A. E. Collins, both members of our Dominion Council, and others 
all undertook fairly extensive election tours. The meetings were 
well attended, but I think a proper criticism would be that the 
preponderance of the audience was made up from our own 
membership. I am sure, however, that the same applies to the other 
two parties. I doubt whether there would be a great proportion of 
“ strangers ’ at these meetings. The meetings were, of course, friendly, 
and there was no hostility whatever; indeed Social Credit can be, 
and generally is, presented in such a way as not to excite any hostility. 
The ‘strangers’ that were at these meetings were very happy 
seemingly with our presentation, but I do not think that sufficient of 
the ‘non-converted’ were in attendance to have much general effect 
on the vote in each electorate. The electors, I think, were very much 
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less interested in political meetings generally, not only of this League 
but of other political parties, than they were in 1954. Attendances 
were very much less than in 1954 and there was less general 
interest shown. 


Speakers at the League’s election meetings were provided with two 
manuals issued by the Dominion headquarters. One we entitled the 
‘ Candidates’ Manual’, which dealt with the conduct of campaign 
meetings, the presentation of the Social Credit policy, such matters 
as the speaker’s attitude on the platform, and so on; the other booklet 
which we entitled the ‘ammunition’ book, provided the candidates 
with a considerable variety of material which we felt would be of use 
to them when the campaign opened. Much of this matter was taken 
from the Monetary Commission’s report, and was very telling in its 
support of Social Credit basic doctrines. As a matter of fact, it was 
admitted by various persons in and out of the Government that the 
Royal Commission of 1956 was set up for the purpose of refuting 
Social Credit, and, as I myself stated at various election meetings, 
“the weapon that was forged against us turned in their hands’. 
Very little, if any, attack was made on the League on the basis of 
facts disclosed at the Royal Commission. It seemed to us that our 
opponents recognised that the report and the facts contained therein, 
while ostensibly against Social Credit, nevertheless, as the Commission 
was confronted with the task of examining financial and economic 
matters, were in our favour. For instance, the most simple admission 
was that trading banks create financial credit and do not lend their 
depositors’ money. This was one of many such statements, and 
probably the most significant of them was made by Mr. H. W. Whyte, 
chairman of the Associated Banks. This, of course, we have been 
telling the electors for thirty years or so, but, as Mr. Whyte himself 
acknowledged, it has never been admitted by the trading banks 
themselves. The Commission, however, brought this really vital and 
basic matter into the light of day, and once this was done, the report 
of the Royal Commission was an instrument that could be used in our 
favour rather than against us. We did not hesitate in all our election 
meetings and in our broadcasts to use the Royal Commission and the 
facts it disclosed to our advantage. Our opponents evidently felt that 
it was dangerous ground on which to attack us, although their first 
plans had obviously been to use the Royal Commission to our dismay. 


As a rough estimate we did as much advertising in newspapers, 
cinemas and so on as in 1954. This is rather hard to assess as the 
structure of the League does not provide for any considerable central 
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funds and much, indeed most, advertising is done on an electoral 
branch basis. However, roughly speaking, in 1957 we embarked 
upon an advertising campaign similar in volume to that of 1954. 


Our canvassing activities on election day to get the voters to the 
poll were, I think, practically nil—certainly very weak indeed in 
comparison with the other two parties. The reason for this is that 
we always find it difficult to ascertain just where our vote comes from. 
Also, of course, our organisation and membership are not as big as 
those of National and Labour. Labour has a very good idea of where 
its supporters are, by reason of its familiarity with the trade union 
system ; of course, also, they have been contesting elections now for 
forty or fifty years, and have a very good background knowledge 
of their general supporters in the electorate. National also have a 
very good idea of who their supporters are, because they manage to 
employ a large number of paid organisers who, in many, perhaps all, 
electorates canvass from door to door and solicit membership in the 
National Party. I have no doubt that when a person repulses such 
an appeal, he is recorded as being antagonistic to the National 
interests. When, however, he pays a half-crown membership fee, 
it is recorded likewise as being in support of the National Party. 
We simply cannot afford to employ these paid canvassers, and indeed 
employ none at all. Therefore, we lack an effective knowledge of 
where our votes come from. We have a certain amount of general 
information, but it is not in any way nearly as specific as that which 
National and Labour have at their disposal. The use of cars by our 
organisation on election day would, therefore, just as likely as not 
tend towards our defeat. National and Labour are concerned, I think, 
mostly in getting their own supporters to the poll rather than providing 
free transport to the general public. 


We made very little, if any, use of posters. Here again, expense 
is the determining factor. 


There was, of course, in our case a marked shift in expenditure, 
between 1954 and 1957, from one medium of propaganda to another. 
In 1954 we turned out a booklet and sent it to every household 
throughout New Zealand by post. This explained both Social Credit 
and our immediate policy for the election. The dodgers referred to 
above took the place of such a booklet, and I am inclined to think 
that with all its faults, the booklet was more effective. At least the 
results of the elections seemed to indicate some such thing. The 
dodgers seemingly were not impressive enough to be kept and 
considered. The booklet sent by post to every household was 
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evidently read with some interest despite the fact that in the light 
of later events it appeared to be rather too ponderous reading. 

All parties putting up eighty candidate should enjoy the basic right 
of having equal time on the air. The fact that National and Labour 
have both been represented in the House of Parliament prior to the 
election has no bearing on the rights of the electors to hear all shades 
of political opinion properly propounded. Radio time should be 
divided up in proportion to the number of candidates standing for 
each party. Having said this, I do not think that we used the radio 
time that was allowed us to the best advantage. I am quite convinced 
that it is a grave error for one speaker to use the radio for an 
extended period such as two hours. I am sure that the experience 
of educationists is that the hearers are simply net capable of absorbing 
and following statements of what, after all, is technical material, for 
very extensive periods, I think that we should have divided some 
of the broadcast periods up, to provide for a greater diversity of 
speakers with different presentations of the subject. We should, for 
instance, have had a Maori candidate broadcasting and possibly more 
women candidates and others with their different methods of 
presentation, and, in that way, have ensured greater listener interest. 
I am convinced that people, as a whole, simply do not listen to 
two-hour broadcasts given by the same person in the same tone 
and manner. 

Regarding advertising in general and particularly in such journals 
as the Free Lance and the Listener. From our point of view, I do 
not think that this is worth while, nor do I think that newspaper 
advertising as such is of any great value. In this field, we can be 
swamped by the greater monetary resources of the other two parties. 
As a matter of fact, I do not think that advertising or any kind of 
publicity wins elections. What does win elections is the general 
disgust of the voters of the futility of the policies of the parties that 
have been in power. I contend that elections are won by people 
voting against policies and their results which they consider are no 
longer serving their interests. Elections are won on protest votes. 
They are won by people voting for a party in protest against the 
sins, as they see it, of the others that have been in office. 


CONCLUSION 


To summarise, we are a new political organisation with a good 
deal to learn. We have built a hard core of Social Credit support 
in each electorate. The public in general are not very interested 
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in politics in view of the present state of apparent prosperity. 
We use the word ‘apparent’ because we consider that the present 
“prosperity” is due to the borrowing by the Government of large 
sums of money for public works and other such enterprises. We 
would say that events such as, say, a tightening of the credit squeeze 
or trouble on the waterfront, would provide an opportunity for this 
League to make a very much greater impression on the political scene 
than has been possible in the immediate past. 


Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia 


FRANCIS WEST 


FRIENDSHIP FOR Russia was one of the deepest traditions of the 
Prussian Junkers, and their abandonment of it in 1914, when Germany 
went to war with Russia, led to the downfall of Junker power in 
Germany. After 1918 the Junkers were a weakened caste: they had 
lost their privileged position with the destruction of Imperial 
government ; the officer corps of what survived of the Germany army 
was increasingly bourgeois; their very homeland, Prussia, was 
divided by the recreated Poland. Of all their privileged positions, the 
Junkers retained only one: they and their prejudices still dominated 
the General Staff of the Germany Army. From the disastrous outcome 
of the First World War, the German General Staff drew several 
conclusions : that a war on two fronts could not be won; that their 
Junker caste existed by virtue of friendship with Russia, a friendship 
which was the more urgent in view of the most unpleasant feature 
of the treaty of Versailles, the resurrection of Poland. Poland had 
always been the bond which drew Russia and Germany together since 
the time of its partition in the eighteenth century, and the German 
General Staff thought, immediately after the First World War, that 
this bond could be recreated. Germany and Russia were the outcasts 
of Europe, the former through defeat and belief in its war guilt, the 
latter through the Bolshevik revolution. The German General Staff 
was not interested in political ideology, and believed that against the 
common dislike of Europe, the two powers should stand together. 
So it came about that the General Staff kept the German Army in 
existence after Versailles by agreement with Russia. By the Treaty 
of Rapallo in 1922 this policy was officially endorsed. The German 
Army could study in Russia the forbidden weapons like tanks and 
aircraft, and train its specialists there. Rapallo was followed in 1923 
by a working military agreement which provided for joint Russo- 
German action against any coup by the new Poland. This pro-Russian 
policy was a rationally calculated one. It met with some opposition 
in Germany, but it prevailed. The ablest of the German generals, 
Hans von Seeckt, defended and justified the policy thus. He wrote: 
‘There are German politicians who fear such an increase of power 
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(ie. for Germany and for Russia also). They see in the symptoms 
of a political, military and economic strengthening of Germany, and 
in a forward German policy, the danger of renewed and intensified 
counter-measures on the part of our western enemies. They are thus 
confronted with the question which they prefer not to answer of 
whether they should face East or West. But such a question has not 
in fact arisen at all.’ He goes on to argue that any policy of 
friendship towards France is hopeless from the point of view of 
success, because France is determined upon the annihilation of 
Germany. England had too much to occupy her than fear of far 
distant Russia, therefore the Russian alliance for Germany can do no 
harm: indeed a pro-Russian policy is the only one, and the core of 
that policy is hostility to Poland. General von Seeckt’s views were 
the rational basis for a pro-Russian policy which fulfilled the deepest 
desires of the Prussian Junkers. 


Nazism, in complete contrast with the attitude of the Junkers, was 
anti-Russian. Nazism was a movement which originated with the 
outcasts of society : the propertyless, the déclassés, the unemployed ; 
and its philosophy was nihilistic, a philosophy summed up in the 
original slogan of the party, Weltmacht oder Niedergang, World 
Power or Ruin. Ruin is an aim which is not too difficult of 
accomplishment, but the positive part of the formula “World Power ’, 
needed to be translated into practical politics. The Nazi interpretation 
was simple and two-fold: race superiority (the doctrine of the 
Herrenrasse), and living space (the doctrine of Lebensraum); but 
these general doctrines had a more precise and limited significance. 
They were both, in practical politics, aimed against Russia. By the 
doctrine of the Herrenrasse what the Nazis meant was the superiority 
of the Teuton over the Slav, and by living space they meant the 
conquest of Slav territory. In Mein Kampf Hitler wrote : 


“We put an end to the perpetual Germanic march to the south 
and west of Europe and turn our eyes instead towards the lands 
of the East. We finally put a stop to the colonial and commercial 
policy of pre-war times and pass over to the territorial policy of the 
future. But when we speak of new territory in Europe today, we 
must principally think of Russia and the border states subject to her. 
Destiny itself seems to point out the way for us here. This colossal 
empire in the East is ripe for dissolution.’ 

Or again, Hitler in private conversation : 

“If we want to rule, we must first conquer Russia. It is still our 

task to shatter for all time the menacing hordes of the Pan-Slav 
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empire. Under the shadow of this supreme power, Germany would 

not be able to rise. Let us never forget that the Slav east is more 

fertile than all the rest of Europe. We must meet the danger which 
threatens to engulf all Europe. We cannot in any way avoid the 
final battle between German race ideals and Pan-Slav mass ideals. 

Here yawns the eternal abyss which no mutual political interest 

can bridge. We must win the victory of German race consciousness 

over the masses eternally fated to serve and obey. We alone can 
conquer the great continental space, and it will be done by us 
singly and alone, not through a pact with Moscow. We shall take 
this struggle upon us. It will open to us the door to permanent 
mastery of the world. That does not mean that I will refuse to 
walk part of the way with the Russians if that will help us. 

But it will only be in order to return the more swiftly to our 

true aims.’ 

Every one of the general doctrines of Nazism contained this peculiarly 
anti-Russian significance. 

Obviously there was a fundamental divergence of tradition and of 
aim between the Nazis and the General Staff of the German Army, 
but in 1933 the Army, by standing aloof, helped the Nazis to power. 
As their reward, the generals obtained the elimination of the 
revolutionary wing of the Nazi party which occurred with the Roehm 
purge in 1934, and they also secured something of the privileges 
which they had held in old Imperial Germany : the Army was to be 
the sole bearer of arms in the State; it was also understood that 
Hitler would reverse the decision of Versailles and restore the pre-1914 
frontiers of Germany. The generals hoped to use the Nazi movement 
to secure for themselves that popular support which they could never 
hope to possess, and they were deceived by Hitler, who was well 
aware of what they wanted of him and his movement. The original 
nihilistic slogan of Nazism, with its anti-Russian bias, was concealed 
by Hitler’s compromises and concessions to the generals, but it is 
important to remember that in the early history of the régime these 
were only concessions: they were not, as Hitler himself told his 
confidants, alterations of the fundamental aims of Nazism which 
remained essentially anti-Russian. 


The relations between Germany and Russia which had been 
symbolised by the Treaty of Rapallo in 1922, and confirmed by 
subsequent pacts and agreements, did not suffer a sudden reversal 
when the Nazis gained power. On the contrary, a few months after 
Hitler became Chancellor, they were ratified. Nevertheless, rifts and 
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tensions which had begun to appear in the late days of the Weimar 
Republic were not unwelcome. The speeches of the Nazi leaders 
were violently anti-Bolshevik, but this was probably as much 
window-dressing as evidence of serious intention. There were, as 
Hitler himself observed, good economic reasons for preserving relations 
with Russia. As he said: ‘We desire no closer contact than the 
ordinary political and economic relations. The Nazis kept up a 
stream of verbal attacks on Bolshevism, but until Germany was 
re-armed and strong there was to be no outright breach. In any case, 
as Hitler said in the same speech, “ For purely territorial reasons alone, 
Germany is not in a position to attack Russia.’ The realisation of the 
most fundamental of Nazi aims therefore had to wait until territorial 
conditions were suitable, and until Hitler had cemented his control 
over the General Staff of the German Army, the centre of pro-Russian 
tendencies. In the early years of power, from 1933 to 1938, the 
fundamental aim of Nazism was overlaid by other parts of the 
programme laid down in Mein Kampf. 


Hitler was a South German, an Austrian, and whatever his ultimate 
ambitions, his first objectives were the elimination of those factors 
which caused irritation and anger to South Germans, and the 
redemption of his promises to the generals. After that, Hitler set out 
to make France a second rate power, to eliminate Britain from the 
continent of Europe, and then to embark on the fundamental aim of 
Nazism, the conquest of the East. Parts of this Nazi programme 
fitted in well enough with the ideas and prejudices of the General 
Staff. The Rhineland, it was agreed, was plainly German, and 
although the generals were nervous about the French reaction to its 
re-occupation in 1936, Hitler's perception was better than theirs. 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, which were no part of Imperial Germany, 
they disliked, and they were frightened: they did not believe the 
German Army strong enough to fight the Western powers and they 
believed they would have to. Indeed, in 1938 the Chief of General 
Staff, Beck, resigned because his advice about the danger of the 
Czechoslovakian affair was ignored. Hitler, again, was brilliantly 
successful, although the generals had brought themselves to the point 
of planning to remove him at that time. His bloodless victory at 
Munich destroyed their chances. With Poland, the interests of Hitler 
and the General Staff coincided, for the Polish corridor severed 
East Prussia from Germany and, so far as the Junkers were concerned, 
was by far the most detestable feature of Versailles. The conquest, 
however, of Poland brought Hitler face to face with Russia, put him 
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in that territorial position to attack which had hitherto been denied 
and at a time when the General Staff of the German Army had lost 
all chances of making its views prevail. For at each crisis, the 
Rhineland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, the generals had been wrong on 
their own expert military grounds, and Hitler’s social contempt for 
them had been reinforced by military contempt. He had, too, exalted 
the Combined General Staff (OKW) to command the armed forces 
at the expense of the Army General Staff (OKH) whose leaders had, 
on one excuse or another, been dismissed ; by 1938 the German Army 
had been brought under the control of the Nazis, although a core of 
opposition to Hitler still remained in the weakened General Staff. 
While Hitler was engaged in this western programme, up to 1938, 
and while, by forced resignations and dismissals, he was curbing 
the once powerful General Staff, relations with Russia had been 
maintained at what Hitler had called ‘ ordinary political and economic’ 
levels. 


When the Nazis came to power in 1938, there was a general 
feeling of insecurity in Europe, which was intensified by the German 
withdrawal from the Disarmament Conference and the League of 
Nations. From 1934 onwards it was one of the main objectives of 
the Western powers to persuade Germany to sign an agreement which 
would be a pact of mutual assistance covering Eastern Europe, just 
as the Locarno treaties were a pact of mutual assistance in the West. 
By the Locarno treaties, France, Germany, Belgium, Great Britain 
and Italy each undertook to come to the immediate of France and 
Belgium or Germany if either side were attacked by the other. The 
proposal was for a similar treaty to cover Russia, Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and the other states of Eastern Europe, with the same 
obligation of immediate assistance. Such a pact would, of course, 
have tied Hitler’s hands, but it happened that Poland strenuously 
resisted the proposal too. Hitler’s first diplomatic moves were 
therefore directed towards support of Poland. So early as November 
1933 he told the Polish Ambassador that ‘ Poland is an outpost against 
Asia . . . other states should recognise this role of Poland’s.’ And in 
January 1935 Goering visited Warsaw to suggest what was in effect 
an anti-Russian alliance between Poland and Germany. The proposal 
was not taken up because the Poles thought rather to balance between 
Germany and Russia and were probably aware that the Corridor 
question was only in abeyance. N evertheless, Polish-German relations 
grew more and more cordial. Hitler's Polish policy had certain 
concrete advantages. It offered the probability of a bloodless victory 
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over the Corridor question or at least an amicable settlement. 
It disrupted France’s policy of Eastern alliances which was based on 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia; and it prevented 
the replacement of that system of alliances by a new Locarno 
agreement for Eastern Europe. It also provided a possible starting 
point for the crusade against the East. It provided, incidentally, 
an argument in favour of Germany’s desire for peace. German-Polish 
relations were cemented with a non-aggression pact. Hitler had in 
fact gained a considerable diplomatic victory : he had freed his hands 
for the Western part of the Nazi programme. But there was a price : 
the French government, having failed to obtain an Eastern Locarno 
and seeing its system of eastern alliances which was the alternative 
falling to pieces, signed a pact with Russia in 1935 which pledged 
each of them to come to the other‘s assistance in the case of 
unprovoked attack, and this pact was linked with another concluded 
between Russia and Czechoslovakia. But even this price was used 
by Hitler: he declared the Franco-Soviet agreement introduced “an 
element of legal insecurity ’ into the Locarno agreement and used this 
eventually as the pretext for denouncing that treaty altogether when 
he occupied the Rhineland. 


The Rhineland was a crisis in European history. Hitler had violated 
both the treaty of Versailles and the Locarno treaties: but the French 
did not march, as Hitler had guessed that they would not. And once 
the Rhineland was occupied and the great western fortifications, 
known later as the Siegfried Line, began to come into existence, there 
was a reaction in Eastern Europe. France lacked the will to defend 
its security system, the new fortifications would be a formidable 
military obstacle, and the powers of Eastern Europe drew the 
consequences. Hitler had signed a pact with Poland to keep the 
Eastern solution of Nazism on ice, to achieve success in the West. 
His success in the West helped to bring about favourable conditions 
for the eventual realisation of his Eastern policy by dealing a major 
blow at confidence of the Eastern powers in France, and indirectly 
in France’s ally, Britain, which had failed to offer the French support 
for firm action. The unity of Europe was shown to be a hollow facade. 


These events in Western Europe threatened Russia’s security, a fact 
of which the Soviet government were well aware. While the Nazi 
leaders preached anti-Communism in Europe, and Germany as the 
bulwark against Bolshevism, the Russian leaders continued to speak 
of their desire for good relations with Germany. As Pravda wrote 
in May 1933, ‘In spite of their attitude towards Fascism the people 
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of the U.S.S.R. wish to live in peace with Germany and consider that 
the development of German-Soviet relations is in the interests of both 
countries.’ It is doubtful if this was much more than window-dressing 
of the kind which the violent anti-Bolshevik speeches of the Nazi 
leaders represented. No doubt after 1933, the Russian government 
desired to maintain good relations with Germany, but the attitude of 
the Comintern and the Communist party up to 1983 was frankly to 
overthrow the German government. Indeed the Communists had 
believed that the Nazis ought to come to power in Germany for their 
government would rally the masses behind the Communist party and 
lead to the dictatorship of the proletariat. After the Nazis had come 
to power the theorists of the Comintern still expected the proletarian 
revolution. ‘Hitler may be able to destroy the legal organisation of 
the Communist party. But every blow against it will help to rally 
the working masses to its support. A party that receives six million 
votes, deeply linked with the entire history of the German working 
class, cannot be dismissed from the balance sheet of history. This 
cannot be done by bloody terror, or else this terror will have to be 
directed against the whole working class.’ The Nazi terror destroyed 
the Communists easily. There was no revolution, and although the 
Comintern piously declared that its Marxist theory was correct, it was 
clear that in the practical calculations of foreign policy the Communist 
party in Germany could be written off as a complete loss. Mr. Litvinov 
said: ‘We of course sympathise with the sufferings of our German 
comrades, but we Marxists are the last who can be reproached with 
allowing our feelings to dictate our policy. The whole world knows 
that we can and do maintain good relations with capitalist states 
of any regime including the Fascist.’ At the same time, it seems clear 
that the Soviet leaders had no fear immediately after 1933 that they 
were directly menaced. They thought probably that the obstacles 
to alliance between Germany and Poland, or Germany and France, 
against Russia were too great to allow the possibility to be taken 
seriously, and such a spectacular revival of German military strength 
that could alone threaten Russia, does not seem to have occurred to 
them in 1933; and they still grossly miscalculated the real nature 
of Nazism. In 1935 and 1936 there was, in fact, a marked growth of 
trade between the two countries. 


Still, the events of the following years in western Europe were not 
lost upon the Soviet leaders. The German-Polish pact and the 
cordiality of German-Polish relations alarmed them; and the 
Franco-Soviet pact was signed. More frightening still was the 
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German-Japanese agreement in 1936 and the Anti-Comintern pact. 
The Russians urged the French to take firm action over the Rhineland. 
French failure to do so only emphasised the weakness of the western 
powers, and, on a technical military level, reduced the value of the 
Franco-Soviet agreement. From the demonstration of lack of will 
to resist in the Western powers, the Soviet government, while adhering 
to the principle of collective security, no doubt began to think of its 
own safety. The second Five Year Plan largely dispensed with 
foreign aid: the development of Soviet military and industrial 
potential was pushed ahead : and the State trials began which purged 
those officers of the Red Army who had had contact, and perhaps 
treasonable contact, with the German General Staff. The Soviet 
Union, between 1936 and 1938 withdrew more and more into the 
seclusion which was implied in Stalin’s doctrine of * Socialism in One 
Country’ and the overt abandonment of the cause of international 
revolution. This withdrawal came at the very time at which Hitler 
pursued a bolder course. 


The Nazi occupation of Austria in 1938 outflanked Czechoslovakian 
defences, and enabled Hitler, if necessary, to attack from three sides. 
German pressure on Czechoslovakia was not slow in coming, and the 
excuse was the existence of a large German minority in the Czech 
state: the Sudeten Germans. The occupation of Austria set off 
large-scale demonstrations among these people, and a crisis arose 
immediately. In theory a German attack on Czechoslovakia should 
have caused a general war but the military agreement between 
France, Russia, and Czechoslovakia, was more impressive on paper 
than in fact. A false alarm about German intentions in May 1938 
caused the Czechs to mobilise, and France followed by Russia affirmed 
their promise of aid. Hitler set himself to calm this storm and 
succeeded, but Neville Chamberlain, alarmed by the risk of war which 
seemed to have been run by the Czechs, determined never to run so 
grave a risk again. When the real crisis came, Britain put pressure 
on the Czechs to agree to German demands ; France would not move 
without Britain, and the Russians, distrusting the Western powers, 
would not move one step ahead of France. The Czechs were 
abandoned to Germany by the Munich agreement, but the Soviet 
government was not invited to be present in spite of its guarantee 
to Czechoslovakia and its announced intention of honouring the 
agreement if the French did. Munich, and their exclusion from it, 
finally convinced the Soviet leaders that the Western powers could 
neither be relied on nor trusted, and they certainly suspected that by 
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their appeasement of Hitler the Western powers were encouraging 
Hitler to turn East towards the fulfilment of that Eastern crusade 
against Russia which had been proclaimed for all to see in 
Mein Kampf. Hence in 1939 the Russians had no reason to trust 
Britain and France, and preferred to make a deal with Germany. 


For, in 1939, having achieved his Western objectives, Hitler turned 
to the Eastern frontiers of Germany. The immediate question was 
the Polish corridor which severed East Prussia from the Reich, and 
the Free City of Danzig. The Poles had been beguiled by German 
offers of friendship: they had refused passage to Russian troops to 
assist Czechoslovakia : and they had profited by the German seizure 
of Czechoslovakia to seize Teschen for themselves. To German 
pressure they refused to yield, partly because they had a firm British 
and French guarantee, partly because they overrated their own 
strength and underestimated German, and partly too because they 
believed they could balance between Germany and Russia. Russia 
was the desirable object for both Western and German diplomacy. 
To make a guarantee to Poland effective, the Western powers needed 
Russian support, but this the Poles categorically refused. Hitler still 
hoped to localise the war on which he had determined, and a pact 
with Moscow offered the chance of doing so. By an agreement with 
Moscow Hitler could crush Poland without being involved with Russia. 
With announced Russian neutrality, surely Britain and France might 
encourage the Poles to yield to German pressure as they had 
encouraged the Czechs? Hitler had said long ago that he might walk 
part of the way with the Russians, without sacrificing his true aims, 
and in 1939 he produced the German-Soviet non-aggression pact 
which allowed him to destroy Poland, although the hope of localising 
the war was disappointed. The price paid was the partition of Poland. 
The Russians would not sign the non-aggression pact until they had 
secured the promise of the spoils. In diplomatic language, the Soviet 
government said: “The present pact shall be valid only if a special 
protocol is signed simultaneously covering the points in which the 
High Contracting Parties are interested in the field of foreign policy.’ 
In crude terms, they wanted to know precisely what they would get. 
They obtained the division of Eastern Europe into spheres of 
influence: Russia got Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Bessarabia and half 
of Poland. By a late modification, Lithuania was added. Russia in 
fact obtained more than Germany from the pact, and Stalin, even 
after the German invasion of 1941, defended the pact as necessary 
for Soviet defence in view of the breakdown of collective security. 
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By the pact, Hitler crushed Poland with ease and then he conducted 
his successful campaigns in the West in 1940 and 1941, which left 
a whole continent under German domination, and Britain isolated 
and relatively defenceless, certainly incapable for some time of 
intervention on the continent. Then the Soviet leaders found the 
whole force of Germany turned against them. They had purchased 
time and space at the cost of the elimination of the West, and they 
bore the consequences of the West’s defeat in 1941. 


The actual invasion of Russia should not have come as a surprise 
to the Soviet leaders. Hitler had made no secret of the fact that this 
pact with Russia was purely temporary. ‘We can oppose Russia only 
when we are free in the West’, and his aim was, if possible, 
strengthened by Russia’s actions in 1940. During the battle of France 
the Soviet Union annexed the Baltic States, having already taken part 
of Finland, and put pressure on Rumania to cede Bessarabia. This 
was only what Hitler had agreed to in 1939, but he still resented the 
payment he had promised to make. After the division of Poland, 
in fact, Soviet-German relations steadily deteriorated and Russia’s 
actions in 1940 helped the deterioration along. Germany had been 
sympathetic to Finland, and after the cession of Bessarabia to Russia 
had given a guarantee to Rumania which Molotov, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, resented. In November 1940 Molotov had visited Berlin, 
and was presented with certain bold and vague proposals for a division 
of the world between Germany, Italy, Japan and Russia. Molotov 
irritated the Germans by brushing aside these airy generalisations 
and concentrating on more concrete questions, beginning with the 
German-Finnish agreement of September 1940 for the passage of 
German troops to Northern Norway. The talks broke down in anger 
and frustration over Molotov’s repeated insistence ‘that all these 
great issues of tomorrow could not be separated from the issues of 
today and the fulfilment of existing agreements. The things that 
weré started must first be completed before they proceed to new 
tasks.’ Soviet counter proposals never received an answer from Berlin. 
Immediately after this visit Hitler announced his intention to attack 
Russia in the spring of 1941, and he justified his decision to himself 
and to others as an attempt to forestall the attack which Russia was 
proposing to make by agreement with Great Britain. In fact the Soviet 
government had scrupulously observed the pact of 1989 and was only 
anxious to restore the co-operation which then existed. The Nazis 
on the contrary deliberately set out to realise the conquest of the 
East, pausing only because Mussolini’s blunders involved them in the 
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Balkans. It was not the spring of 1941 but the summer which saw 
the beginning of Hitler’s crusade against the Slavs. It was undertaken 
against the advice of the General Staff, and from the moment that the 
campaign began, the conspiracies against Hitler by the generals and 
their friends which had been abandoned in the face of the Fuehrer’s 
staggering successes, revived, until in July 1944 the plot culminated 
in the bomb explosion at Rastenburg, and with its failure, the 
destruction of the Prussian Junkers as a class. But while the 
generals doubted and conspired, the high priest of Nazi ideology, 
Heinrich Himmler, Reichsfuehrer, S.S., welcomed the attack on 
Russia as the realisation of Nazi aims, and exhorted the S.S. to fulfil 
their sacred role in exterminating the Slavs. 
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Book Reviews 


JAPANESE PEOPLE AND POLITICS by Currosut YaNaGa. Chapman and 
Hall, 1956. 408 pages. 


EVERY STUDENT OF JAPANESE POLITICS is bound to open Dr. Yanaga’s 
book with high expectations. The author has for long been highly 
esteemed in the United States as an authority on Japan and has held 
a number of important official posts, including that of chief of the 
Special Research Section of the Research and Analysis Division of 
the O.S.S. and the State Department. The publishers of this book 
claim that it is ‘the first systematic post-war examination of Japanese 
government and politics’ and explain that the main emphasis is on 
the forces that control Japanese politics, not on institutional detail. 

Dr. Yanaga is quick to warn his western readers to be constantly 
alert to distinguish between appearance and reality in Japanese 
politics. There have been two sweeping programmes to westernise 
Japan’s political institutions in the last seventy or eighty years. The 
first was carried out by the Japenese rulers themselves, without any 
direct external pressure, in the quarter of the nineteenth century. 
This was part of the effort to unify and strengthen and ‘ modernise * 
the Japanese imperial state. In Dr. Yanaga’s view this programme 
was “at best little more than a superficial imitation of European and 
American institutions which had been transplanted only in so far as 
their structural features were concerned, and the adoption of western 
political language, or, rather, political nomenclature’. Behind the 
new facades ja bea continued to behave like Japanese, not like 
westerners, for the western legal and political institutions brought 
no change in their social structure or cultural tradition. 

The second great westernisation programme began after the 
Surrender of 1945. It was imposed upon Japan by her conquerors, 
and directed and controlled by General MacArthur's headquarters in 
Tokyo. In his assessment of the results of this ee Dr. Yanaga 
reaches the only conclusion that it seems possible to reach on the 
available evidence. In technology and science the pee have 
become fully westernised in their ways of thinking and acting within 
the fields of their professional competence. But in their social 
relations, whether in feeling, thought, or habit, they remain obdurately 

apanese. It is these social attitudes that shape their political 
ties The new Constitution ‘guarantees’ basic democratic 
rights, but most of the people fail to appreciate or understand the © 
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meaning of these rights, and are in any case unable to enforce them. 
Land reform gave many farmers the legal title to the land they 
cultivate, but hardly affected the social hierarchy of the countryside. 
In all the Occupation programmes ‘the legal and constitutional 
groundwork has been provided but does not yet rest on solid 
foundations. Socially, economically and politically there is at best 
only a precarious basis for the development of democracy ’. 

There is no doubt that Dr. Yanaga knows Japan and the Japanese. 
And, in the opinion of this reviewer, his approach is objective and his 
main conclusions correct. Yet this book is unsatisfying in some 
important ways. The description and analysis of Japanese political 
behaviour is often clouded by jargon, cluttered with sociology, and 
confused by misleading comparisons of Japan and other countries. 

In explaining the boss system in politics, Dr. Yanaga writes: 
‘Personalisation has contributed immensely to the informalisation of 
many phases of the political process.’ That, surely, is jargon. 


The chapter on ‘ Dynamics of Japanese Politics’ is particularly hard 
to digest. Dr. Yanaga states that while the art of compromise is 
successfully practised in Japanese social relations, it is not yet 
rece ot practised in politics. “The Japanese approach seems to 
lie somewhere between the English and the French. It was English 
political genius that perfected the parliamentary form of government 
and gave it to the world. Yet it remained for Montesquieu, a 
Frenchman, to crystallise the tenets of English political philosophy and 
define the principle of the separation of powers.’ The French are too 
intellectual and individualistic to compromise in politics. The English 
combine ‘obstinate resistance’ with an ‘aptitude for compromise’. 
Dr. Yanaga concludes that the Japanese come closer to the English 
than to the French. It is hard to feel that generalisations like these 
have any value. 

When Dr. Yanaga compares Japanese and British political 
institutions, his comparisons tend to obscure, rather than clarify, the 
Japanese situation. He states that the Emperor’s power is now 
* practically nil compared with that of the British monarch who plays 
a definite rdle in the governmental process. . . . He has no power to 
refuse a dissolution of the Diet such as the British monarch enjoys 
as a prerogative.’ This sort of statement reveals a confused picture 
of British politics, and tends to transfer this confusion to Japan. 

The pity of this book is that Dr. Yanaga has not been content to do 
what he can do with such insight and authority — write clearly and 
directly about Japanese people and politics. He has nearly succeeded 
in obscuring his first-hand Japanese material with an overlay of 
dubious generalisations from western writings on sociology and 
comparative politics. 


W. MACMAHON BALL 
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JOHN LOCKE: A BIOGRAPHY, by Maurice Cranston. London, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1957. 482 pages. 


THE REPUTATION of John Locke as a political thinker has been 
so clouded by talk of sturdy common sense compensating for 
philosophical ineptitude that we are in danger of forgetting that he 
was an exceptional man. This alone would justify the first serious 
full-scale biography since Fox Bourne’s of 1876. Its scholarly 
occasion, however, was the purchase by the Bodleian Library of the 
Lovelace Collection, containing nearly three thousand letters of 
Locke’s correspondence and about a thousand other manuscripts, 
which have been withheld from all earlier biographers except the 
unsatisfactory Lord King. Even so, it may be that Mr. Cranston has 
written too soon to use the results of recent Locke research and 
impending publication. The biographers proper place on the 
production line is near the end. 

But Locke could not complain that he has been taken lightly. 
London, Holland and the United States as well as Oxford have 

ielded their manuscripts, Mr. Cranston has deciphered Locke’s 
shorthand, he has followed his man over much of his earthly itinerary 
and he has pondered many portraits. The outcome is a ‘life’ rather 
than a ‘life and times’, though the course of English history from the 
Restoration to the year of Blenheim is sufficiently suggested to place 
Locke in a national perspective. 

The figure that emerges might plausibly be supposed to have 
written the famous chapter on property: ‘bourgeois, prudent and 
self-protective ’ are Mr. Cranston’s adjectives. The proprietary sense 
was strong, and there was no more sympathy for the poor, especially 
the idle poor, than was usual in his age. Two pages of self-exhortation 
written in his mid-thirties expound an ethic that Benjamin Franklin 
would have owned. All the classic components of Whiggism are 
there: the easy-going State, the broad religious piety, the commercial 
zeal, the social respectability. It is hardly a surprise to learn that 
Locke opposed the renewal of the Licensing Act mainly to destroy the 
monopoly of the Stationers’ Company ; and his friend Benjamin Furl 
wrote to him: ‘If your Parliaments would never trouble their hea 
about two things — that is religion and trade — we should grow both 
religious and rich.’ 

Locke was, in his own words, ‘a man that designed no bustle 
in the world’, fonder of safety than celebrity, diverted only once, it 
seems, from the path of mae a by his association with Shaftesbury. 
The things he claimed to love best in the world were Shaftesbury and 
quiet : a curious conjunction which gave his life its single passage 
of drama and daring. He was secretive, not in the same way as 
Burke, who hid his affairs from the eyes of private malice, but out 
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of uncertainty as to the turn of public policy. The shorthand, the 
ciphers, the invisible ink, the excisions, the tetchily-guarded anonymi 
of all but the least controversial of his works betray not so muc 
timidity as the true instability of the regime. For all that, he lived 
fully and as variously as Dryden’s Zimri but more constantly — 
physician and philosopher, economist and pedagogue, coloniser 
(landgrave of Carolina, if you please) and writer (at fifty) of amatory 
verses, theologian and dabbler in science, don and diplomat. 
Mr. Cranston’s account is in the old-fashioned style, strictly 
chronological and amply detailed, taking things impartially as they 
come, and it has the disadvantages of its kind — abrupt transitions, 
intimidating batteries of names and a want of artistic coherence — 
but the final deposit is unmistakably Locke in the whole impressive 
span of his interests. 

For the historian and political scientist there may be disappoint- 
ment. If so, it is for two main reasons. On the one hand, where he 
traces Locke’s intellectual development, Mr. Cranston has sometimes 
been forestalled by other scholars, notably Mr. Peter Laslett of 
Cambridge. Mr. Laslett’s argument remains the chief support for the 
thesis, now becoming canonical, that the Two Treatises of Government 
were written to confute Filmer rather than Hobbes, and to promote 
a revolution that did not occur during the Exclusion crisis rather than 
to defend a revolution that did occur in 1688-89. On the other hand, 
Locke has been maddeningly efficient in throwing dust in the eyes 
of his pursuers at precisely those points where the historian is likely 
to sit up and take notice. Lawyer-proof in his own times, Locke has 
made himself at these points biographer-proof ever since. What was 
he doing in France in the late 1670's? Was he an intermediary 
between the Whig Opposition and the Court of Louis XIV? What 
did he think of the Popish Plot and what, if anything, was his part 
in Shaftesbury’s hot campaign? Was he implicated in the rebellions 
of Monmouth and Argyle ? What was the employment that William III 
offered him in 1698? The question-marks still stand. 

This biography is a work of devotion ; it is formidably documented 
and abundantly illustrated from Locke’s correspondence ; it reveals 
Locke candidly as he appears to a sensitive observer of the 
mid-twentieth century ; and though it is possibly a little premature, 
the work will not need to be done again in this generation. 


N. C. PHILLIPS 


AN HISTORIAN’S APPROACH TO RELIGION by ARNOLD ToyNnBEE. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1956. ix + 816 pages. 


IT Is SO FASHIONABLE nowadays to criticise and even ridicule Toynbee 
that one feels almost compelled to seek reasons for praising him. 
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But I must confess that Toynbee’s latest book is another temptation 
to follow the course of momentary fashion. 

The book falls logically into three parts. In the first part the 
author describes the various forms of worship in the ancient world, 
pointing out that each form consisted in the idolisation of something 
that is actually not an idol. He then describes the epiphany of the 
higher religions, the spiritual essence of which is the rejection of 
self-centredness and the determination not to overcome suffering but 
to turn it to a positive account. He concludes this part by considering 
how higher religions are diverted to mundane tasks and how they are 
endangered by the idolisation of religious institutions. 

There is little that is new here; and it is doubtful whether these 
ees needed saying again. The best chapter is the one on the 
idolisation of religious institutions. But, though this chapter could 
explain much in the subsequent history of religion, it is the chapter 
which the author proceeds to neglect. 


In the second part he discusses the emergence of our modern 
western secular civilisation. He begins with a discussion of our crisis, 
but adds nothing to our knowledge of it but the reiteration that we 
are tainted by original sin. I can never understand why so many 
people should think these days that we in the twentieth century are 
more tainted than our ancestors, and that we are therefore entitled 
to speak of a ‘crisis’. But Toynbee, like so many other contemporary 
writers, is anxious to create a feeling of panic, because he wishes to 
establish that there is a spiritual vacuum in our century and that this 
vacuum ought to be filled. One cannot but agree with him : but it is 
difficult to see how he can imagine that there was an age in which 
there was no vacuum. He seems to believe that the middle ages had 
no such vacuum: but, since he probably knows a great deal about 
the middle ages, he wisely refrains from describing them and begins 
his analysis with Innocent III, and the thirteenth century in which, 
he says, the vacuum first began to appear. He then provides a long 
list of shocks that created the vacuum and ends up with a description 
of the rise of science and technology, modern (needless to say, vain) 
attempts at filling the vacuum. 


I find all this very puzzling. Firstly, why does he seek a scapegoat 
for our crisis? No historical evidence I have ever come across has 
ever obliged me to believe that there ever was an age in which there 
was no severe crisis. Secondly, if a scapegoat is needed, is the 
breakdown of medieval civilisation not due to the phenomenon, which 
the author described as the idolisation of religious institutions and 
their diversion to mundane ends? Thirdly, why the bitterness against 
science P Unavoidable suffering should rightly be turned by religion 
to a positive account. But it is nothing short of sinful to forego 
voluntarily the human faculties of reason and experience with which 
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one can remove whatever ee can be avoided with care and 
discrimination. It is the height of folly to belittle science because 
it cannot abolish all suffering. Only the simple-minded ever thought 
that it could. The evidence produced by the author himself in the 
numerous annexes would in fact lead one to believe that religion 
failed to fascinate because of the idolisation of religious institutions 
and not because of the growing fascination of science. In this part 
there are also two important chapters in which the author explains 
why the non-western world rejected Christianity but received western 
anita with open arms. I think Toynbee considers this to have 
been due to some kind of contrariness whereas the explanation 
seems to be very simple. The non-western world rejected western 
Christianity because it had religions of its own, but received western 
science and technology because it was deficient in that respect. 


The third part is concerned with the future of religion. As we 
enter the field of speculation, the author's breadth and depth of 
understanding is freed from resentments against a western world which 
has failed to live up to his expectations and his wisdom is allowed 
fuller play. He begins with the observation that the powers that be 
try to control the things that really matter, e.g. in our age, science : 
and allow freedom and scope to those that do not matter, e.g. in our 
age, religion. Thus he thinks it possible that freedom, driven from 
pillar to post, will find refuge in religion. This is, of course, a possible 
view, but at the same time a sad homage to Marx. Then he goes on 
to discuss how wrongheaded it is for churches to defend the 
non-essentials of religion. In theory, one cannot but agree with him. 
But the discussion in the next chapter takes a turn which proves that 
there must in fact always be much disagreement about what is and 
what is not essential in a religion. For in this chapter he surveys 
with a broad sweep the teachings of the major religions of the world 
and comes to the conclusion that they are fundamentally agreed on 
essentials. He ends with a reminder that one ought nevertheless 
to be charitably tolerant of those that stand outside the boundaries 
of agreement. I find it difficult to accept his views of Indian religions 
and this shows that it is by no means easy to agree on essentials. 
Moreover, I do not believe that much is to be gained by the prevalent 
contemporary fashion of replacing our old religious parochialism, 
which considered only a nation’s positive religion true, by a religious 
cosmopolitanism, which accepts all religions as equally true. I should 
add, however, that whereas, for instance, Aldous Huxley considers 
all religions to teach something like Hinayana Buddhism, Toynbee 
believes all religions to teach something like Judaic Christianity. 

Having yielded to the fashion of criticism, I cannot conclude this 


review without insisting on the enormous debt we owe to Toynbee’s 
scholarship and wisdom. In the first chapter he explains that the 
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historian’s special task is to overcome, as much as possible, all 
self-centredness. He knows how difficult it is to do so and he also 
knows that a complete success may be no better than euthanasia. 
But we owe him a tremendous debt of gratitude because he has 
always insisted on the essential nobility of the historian’s profession, 
a nobility which consists in the realisation that no man, no country 
and no church can be the centre of the universe. Historical 
understanding is a systematic effort to make this theoretical insight 
one’s own. But it is only fair to add, that, like everything else in the 
world, this view has its nemesis : if one goes as far afield as Toynbee 
has gone, there is an immense danger of obtaining no more than 
superficial glimpses which by necessity are likely to be reflections of 
one’s own self. By contrast, if one confines one’s attempts at 
transcending one’s self-centred standpoint to a study of, for example, 
Anglo-Saxon England, one may, by remaining a little bit more 
self-centred than Toynbee, actually end up by being less self-centred, 
ie. one may learn to see at least one part of the world through 
eyes other than one’s own. 

PETER MUNZ 


INDIAN APPROACHES TO A SOCIALISTIC SOCIETY by MarcARET W. 
FIsHER AND JOAN V. BonDURANT. Berkeley, University of California, 
156. 148 pages. 


THIs SMALL BOOK based on Indian press and journal writings deals 
with two related aspects of India’s internal political situation: the 
significance of the Congress Party’s adoption of socialism as part of 
the party’s policy and the development of a peculiarly Indian form 
of socialism called Sarvodaya. 

From the outset one is impressed by the ambiguity of the word 
socialism. In India as in the greater part of South and South-East 
Asia, socialism has come to mean all things to all men. Consequently, 
the action of the Congress Party in replacing ‘co-operative common- 
wealth’ by ‘socialistic pattern of society’ in their policy statement is 
extremely difficult to evaluate. The authors divided the Indian press 
reaction into three categories. A majority who saw little chance 
of the Congress Party becoming an effective instrument for the 
establishment of socialism in India, a smaller group who viewed the 
step as a major milestone in the development of socialism, and a 
third group who saw the decision of the Congress Party as merely 
confirming existing spice 

The inclusion of socialism in the Congress Party’s objectives 
coincided with the 1955 general election and consequently may be 
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subject to a purely political (in the narrowest sense of the word) 
interpretation. One Indian commentator called this action a political 
masterpiece, claiming that the adoption of “*. . . the pattern of 
socialism’ had resulted in the Communists and Leftists finding 
themselves ‘not only robbed of Socialistic evangelism’ but ‘ exposed 
to frequent drubbings as anti-nationalist subversives ’. 

Is the Congress Party under Nehru really pursuing a policy of 
socialism ? The authors find a clear-cut answer impossible. Nehru’s 
brand of socialism is described as essentially pragmatic. There has 
been no large-scale nationalisation of existing industries, but new 
enterprises are mainly the responsibility of the Government although 
co-operation from the private sector is not ruled out. Land reform, 
one of the most pressing problems in India, has been left in the hands 
of the State legislatures because of the widely differing systems of 
land tenure. Nehru has consistently defeated any attempt to impose 
a ceiling on incomes or to undertake widespread nationalisation. 
Increasing production has been the keynote of Nehru’s economic 
policy. 

Gandhian Socialism or Sarvodaya is a sharp contrast to the usual 
welfare State type of socialism. It is decentralist and agrarian in 
emphasis and the State as such has little part to play. Control of the 
legislature is not an objective of the Sarvodaya movement and indeed 
the ultimate end of the political system advocated would be the 
withering away of the State. 

Sarvodaya has been given practical expression through the Bhoodan 
(Bhoo — land, dan — gift) and ancillary Dan movements. Gifts of 
land are made to the Bhoodan organisation which then distributes 
it to landless farm labourers. Ultimately the movement aims to 
beni individual land ownership by collective village ownership. 
Village political autonomy would be established with the backing of 
an economic policy of i self-sufficiency. 

At present this movement is receiving widespread support from all 
non-communist political parties but many of its present adherents 
may cnly see in it a means of solving the Indian agrarian problem, 
not the basis for a new society. The Nehru administration and the 
Sarvodaya movement are moving in two different spheres. The basic 
conflict between centralised large-scale industry and village self- 
sufficiency with cottage industries is still lost in the necessity of 
absorbing a tremendous pool of unemployed. 

Generally I found the second half of the book more interesting. 
It was in a more logical order and there was an early definition of 
some of the Indian terms which are left unexplained in the first section 
of the book. Also there appears to be a certain barrenness in a 
discussion centred around a policy resolution of a political party which 
has shown remarkable aptitude for acting first and philosophising 
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afterwards. The second half was much more imbued with life and 
was a more searching analysis. It is well, however, when reading this 
section to remember that the Second Five Year Plan is still the 
dominating factor in the Indian economy. 

The second section of the book is well worthy of attention and 
could even be read independently of the first part which I think has 
little general appeal. There are valuable reference documents in the 
appendices and a very full bibliography is also given. 

B. V. GALVIN 


PARLIAMENT IN INDIA by W. H. Monrris-Jones. London, Longmans 
Green and Co. Ltd., 1956. 417 pages. 


INTEREST IN PARLIAMENTs is not as widespread, nor are parliaments 
as functioning institutions so widely written about, as is sometimes 
supposed. Much of the writing which exists would seem to be 
concerned either with the minutiae of parliamentary procedure (such 
as the very valuable work of Campion, and Redlich before him), or 
else with its opposite, a broad and over-generalised picture of 
parliamentary organisation for the layman. In between lies a fruitful 
field of study — the ways in which the parliamentary machinery, and 
the members of parliament who operate it, are actually performing 
their jobs of providing a check on the executive, and perhaps even 
taking the initiative in a limited way themselves. This volume does 
for parliament what R. T. McKenzie’s book recently did for political 
parties. Sir Ivor Jennings’ informed survey of the United Kingdom 
Parliament (a new edition of which was published last year) filled 
an important gap, and served as a useful model for more detailed 
monographs on particular aspects of the subject. Professor Morris-Jones 
now gives us an even more thorough and scholarly analysis of a 
parliament built on the British model, and its functioning in a 
radically different milieu. 

The study of parliament in India is particularly timely. India’s first 
Parliament has recently concluded its sessions. Many have speculated 
on the extent to which western political institutions would take root 
in the Asian environment. Some clues on the success of the 
adaptation of British parliamentary processes to Indian conditions 
have been derived from the collection of articles published by various 
scholars and members of parliament last year, under the editorship 
of A. B. Lal, under the title of The Indian Parliament. A few 
months ago, the secretariat of the Lok Sabha (the lower house 
of the parliament) published a volume entitled First Parliament, a 
collection of articles by secretariat officials and M.P.s. Yet the only 
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comprehensive and integrated analysis of the parliament is that of 
Professor Morris-Jones. 


The author’s technique comprises a sound combination of analytical 
description of formal structure, fortified by a flesh-and-blood awareness 
of the realities of parliamentary life, based largely on nine months of 
interviewing and personal observation. Beginning with a historical 
analysis of Indian politics in general, the Indian legislative experience 
in particular, he proceeds to consider not only parliamentary 
procedure as laid down in standing orders and speakers’ rulings, but 
also the operation of committees (both their formal structure and 
actual working), the background and activities of the individual 
members, and the relationships between party and parliament. 
Occasional reference is made to experience in the State parliaments 
as well. He lays stress on the features which are unique as compared 
to the usual ones to be found in a British-type parliament, as, for 
example, the weakness of the Opposition and its significance for the 
future of the institution. Also there are the larger number of devices 
available for calling the government to account, reflecting the greater 
amount of conflict between government and parliament which exists 
in India. He concludes that the parliament has now become in fact 
an Indian institution adapted to Indian needs, yet it remains more or 
less as effective an institution for the protection of democracy as do 
the parliaments of the West. Although there is serious need of a 
stronger Opposition, and although there is a dangerously wide gap 
between the ability of the ministers and that of the backbenchers, 
he feels that from a democratic point of view, ‘the story here told 
is a story of success’. 


Perhaps it should be pointed out, as Professor Morris-Jones himself 
recognises, that his study has been written too soon to see the effect 
of time on this new Indian institution. Legislative experience under 
the British was essentially a rather different thing. The Constituent 
Assembly first sat at the end of 1946, and its specific purpose made 
it somewhat limited for purposes of comparison and historical depth. 
The Provisional Parliament represents a more directly related 
experience, but it did not sit until 1950. The First Parliament itself 
extended from 1952. Professor Morris-Jones’s analysis concentrates 
on 1953 and 1954, while his statistics take us down to various 
happenings in 1955. New and significant developments have occurred 
in 1956, which already go beyond what the author has been able 
to give us. For instance, there has been an increased amount of 
criticism of the extent to which the Lok Sabha, and particularly its 
financial committees, has been ‘interfering’ with the work of the 
Administration. Some of this criticism was touched off by remarks 
made in the Appleby reports on Indian administration. Nehru himself 
has implied that he gives some weight to these criticisms. Yet, at the 
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same time, the Estimates Committee has expanded importantly. 
It has acquired five more members, increased its activity, examined 
budgets immediately upon presentation, and set up a sub-committee 
to examine systematically the extent to which the Government has 
taken action on the Committee’s recommendations. The Public 
Accounts has been able to tighten its control by a Speaker’s ruling 
that, if a recommendation of the Committee is not carried out, the 
Government must make its excuses to the Committee, and the latter 
will then deliver a further report to the House. 


Another change that has taken place since Professor Morris-Jones’s 
period of observation is that the Committee on Government 
Assurances (a unique Indian device for checking on the performance 
by ministers of assurances which they have given on the floor of the 
House) is no longer the only committee with a member of the 
Opposition as chairman. An Opposition member is now also chairman 
of the Committee on Subordinate Legislation, another move in the 
direction of strengthening the Opposition. 

In the procedure on the floor of the House, too, some changes have 
been made. A new type of motion has been introduced, the Calling- 
Attention Notice, which, if the Speaker approves, may result in 
an immediate short discussion of some matter of urgent public 
importance, without a vote being taken. 


It is worth noting the rapidity with which the changes just 
mentioned have been taking place. They have been going on 
continuously since the First Parliament met in 1952,—and in the 
Provisional Parliament as well. It is for this reason that one might 
perhaps feel that Professor Morris-Jones’s study and his main theme, 
welcome as they are, may have come too soon for definite conclusions 
to be reached. It is clear that the parliament has been adapting itself 
to Indian conditions, but less clear, in the light of the combination 
of expanded parliamentary activities and potential counteracting 
pressures, that the main outline of Indian parliamentary life is already 
firmly settled. Hovering over all is the desperate need for continued 
political stability and economic progress, neither of which are assured. 


It is not possible, unfortunately, to summarise here more fully the 
unique features of the Indian parliament, as presented by the author. 
The Indian contribution in this field is substantial, and some of the 
techniques for increasing the effectiveness of M.P.s may have some 
adaptability to the New Zealand scene, as well as for parliamentary 
institutions in general. The chief importance of this book lies in the 
fact that it presents that contribution accurately and realistically 
to the Western world. 

Professor Morris-Jones includes some valuable charts and appendices 
in the volume, such as samples of various parliamentary papers, 
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debates, and committee minutes. There is a select bibliography of 
much merit, which is particularly valuable as a guide to parliamentary 


publications. 
R. N. KELSON 


THE NATURE OF CONFLICT: STUDIES ON THE SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
OF INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS by THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL 
AssociaTion. Paris, UNESCO, 1957. 314 pages. 


LIMITED WAR: THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN SECURITY by R. E. 
Oscoop. University of Chicago Press, 1957. 315 pages. 


‘THE NATURE OF CONFLICT’ is a survey, prepared by four writers, 
of current research by sociologists and social psychologists on inter- 
group conflict. It suggests the most useful directions for further 
research. An introduction by UNESCO explains its Tensions Project, 
of which this book is a part. 


It will not be without interest for political scientists. Those whose 
work is in a opinion, parties, pressures groups, or international 
relations will find it a useful summary of related studies in other fields. 
A classified and annotated bibliography, prepared by the Centre 
d’Etudes Sociologiques (Paris), lists nearly 1,200 books and articles, 
most of them published since 1945. 

The. book is also, however, the rather inadequate arena for a 
methodological battle. Bernard’s criticism of the Semanticists, for 
example, even if one grants her interpretation (‘the basic philosophy 
of this point of view is, essentially that there is a fundamental 
harmony in the universe; .. .’), is st and unsatisfactory. Bernard 
also examines the social psychological approach, which is embraced 
in the proposition that “war begins in the minds of men, and it is in 
the minds of men that the defences of peace must be constituted’. 
This vie wis basic to the UNESCO constitution and the ‘Tensions’ 
project. It is demolished by Bernard in a few pages of criticism which 
is shown in the next chapter, by T. H. Pear, to be inconclusive. 

It is not my intention to emphasise the fiimsily supported 
methodological argument at the expense of the merits of the whole 
work. Raymond Aron makes a timely plea for an interdisciplinary 
study of international relations, and his incidental criticism of political 
scientists who either describe without explanation, or, like the so-called 
‘realists ’, attribute to national interests a potency or permanence 
according to which events are significant only in terms of power 
calculation, is, I think, often justified. 2 
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Limited War (R. E. Osgood) is within the scope of this criticism. 
Its thesis is that the containment policy is the basis of American 
security, and that its success depends on readiness and ability to fight 
limited wars. If the United States is not ready to conduct immediate 
limited war in response to communist aggression, she cannot escape a 
choice between total war, non-resistance, or ineffective resistance. 
A military requirement of limited war is adequate ground forces. 
Only to a very small extent can the striking power of small nuclear 
weapons offset this necessity. 

As an able and thorough analysis of the implications of the 
containment policy this book deserves to be widely read. It comes at 
a time when the effect of both American and British defence policy 
is to reduce their capacity for anything but total war. Where I feel 
the author is mistaken is in his attempt to make his thesis morally 
satisfying and in taking it for granted that an adequate containment 
policy sets the limit to what America can do, not only in safeguarding 
her own security, but towards international order and justice. 

Osgood’s moral argument is that for imperfect man, force is an 
indispensable instrument of justice; but, by their nature, moral 
universals cannot be attained by force, except when it is employed 
by ‘moderate steps towards intermediate objectives, defined in terms 
of national power and interest’. This is, prima facie, very plausible, 
but in fact, it assumes a good deal, particularly about American 
national interest. It is not certain that it is intermediate toward 
ultimate justice. And one might argue that the pursuit of national 
power was the antithesis of the moral universals towards which it is 
supposed to be a subordinate goal. Certainly limited war, at 
devastating cost to the people unfortunate enough to inhabit the 
battle area, is morally repugnant. 

And, moral or not, is containment enough? As Aneurin Bevan 
recently pointed out to Mr. Khruschey, the possibility that communism 
would advance in the chaotic aftermath of total war as it did after 
World War II is a theory antiquated by the development of 
enormously destructive nuclear weapons. But limited war is another 
matter. The vast population resources of China and Russia combined, 
surely give the communist bloc the advantage in a series of limited 
wars, in which, as Osgood is at such pains to emphasise, expendable 
ground forces are imperative. 

One is compelled to return, as Angell does in the last contribution 
to The Nature of Conflict, to the possibility that there are, in addition, 
efforts to be made along existing ‘intersocietal’ paths which may 
make such costly defensive policies less ney It is all the 
more lamentable that the United Nations should be used as an 
instrument to further national power and prestige through propaganda, 
condemnatory resolutions, and so-called collective security measures 
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which are really national in their character and direction. They bring 
that body into disrepute with Russia and so close the most promising 
of such ‘intersocietal’ paths. 

R. J. HARRISON 


THE STATESMAN by Henry TayLon. Cambridge, Heffer and Sons. lvi 
and 134 pages. 


Historically Taylor was a senior civil servant in the British Colonial 
Office and author of the play, Philip van Artevelde. _Intellectually 
The Statesman derives from Francis Bacon and is a forerunner of 
James Burnham and Stephen Potter. Even when the author's irony 
is discounted (‘ These, however, are merely the tricks of statesmanship, 
which it may be quite as well to despise as to practise’) much 
valuable advice remains,— more than in many tomes on public 
administration compiled by the illustrious obscure. This new edition 
has a long perceptive introductory essay by Leo Silberman. R.S.M. 


THE INDIAN EXPERIENCE WITH ELECTIONS by MARGARET W. FISHER 
AND Joan V. BonpurantT, Berkeley, University of California, 1956. 
200 pages. 


BALLOT POSITION AND VOTER’S CHOICE by HENry M. BaINn AND DONALD 
S. Hecock, Detroit, Wayne University Press, 1957. 


PARTY POLITICAL PATTERNS IN MICHIGAN by STEPHEN B. AND VERA H. 
SaRaAsoHN, Detroit, Wayne University Press, 1957. 


THE FIRST Two of these monographs are perhaps mainly for 
‘carnivorous’ psephologists, intent on sharpening their teeth rather 
than on cutting them. The first abounds in tables, the second in 
hypotheses tested by Chi-square. However, the book on India also 
contains valuable sections on the election machinery and summarises 
Indian Press comment on the general elections of 1951-2. As well as 
brief assessments of three state-wide selections, Travancore-Cochin 
(1954), PEPSU (1954) and Andhra (1955), it also sketches the 
setting for the subsequent general elections of 1957. 

The Bain and Hecock book demonstrates in a scholarly way the 
truth of the widespread supposition that some positions on ballots and 
voting machines are more favourable than others. Its reproductions 
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of ee and voting machines are of interest to the non-American 
reader. 

The third monograph is of value as a case study in which 
“pressures ’, so often airily referred to, are given a local habitation 
and a name. It traces the history of the major parties in Michigan, 
and the forces and factions that have composed them, during the 
last sixty years. tI shows, among other things, how ‘CIO-liberal 
alliance * support has made it possible for C. Mennen Williams to 
remain governor of Michigan for a longer time than any other 
Democrat in the period under review. 

R. S. MILNE 
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